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Get ALL the facts in 


Booth 357 


...teaching aids that tell the 
MAZOLA® CORN OIL story! 


Start your students on good nutritional habits by 
introducing them to cooking with golden light 
Mazola Corn Oil. New research results indicate 
that vegetable oils—particularly corn oil—have 
special nutritional value previously unrecognized. 
Mazola Oil is a refined vegetable oil made entirely 


Get the facts, too, about: 


from select corn. It is highly unsaturated, rich 
in dietary essential fatty acids...not hydrogen- 
ated. What’s more, your students will find Mazola 
Corn Oil a real help in learning to cook. Mazola is 
smoke-free for frying, easy to measure for baking, 
sparkling fresh for salad dressings. 


Perfect desserts with Easier starching with 
KARO® SYRUP NIAGARA® INSTANT 
LAUNDRY STARCH 


MO COOKING we » COLD WATER 


~ 


Softer, fluffier wash with 
Nu-SOFT® FABRIC 
SOFTNER RINSE 


We look forward to meeting you in the 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


4 
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Corn Products Refining Company Booth 
during the American Home Economics 
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New 12-page booklet—How to Be an Expert 
with the Johnson’s Wax Manual of Home Care 


There are so many new kinds of surfaces in today’s homes, and such a variety 
of home care products to choose from, that even an expert needs to be 
brought up-to-date occasionally. Here is the latest information about new 
products as well as the answers to many questions about home care which 


puzzled homemakers are continually asking us. 
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(1) How to take care of floors: how to choose the polish that’s 
best for your floors; which wax to use where; how to remove 
old wax. (2) How to clean rugs and carpets: how to remove 
spots and stains. (3) How to take care of furniture: how to 
choose the wax that’s best for your furniture; which wax to use 
where; how to remove blemishes from furniture. (4) How to 
clean cabinets, appliances, plastics. (5) How to take care of 


Here are some of the subjects included in the new Manual: 


Order the Manual of Home Care in any quantity for immediate delivery or, if you prefer, 


marble. (6) How to retard tarnish on metal. (7) How to clean 
Venetian blinds. (8) How to solve special household problems: 
insect problems; unpleasant household odor problems. 

See you in Philadelphia! Do stop by our Johnson’s Wax exhibit 
at the convention for a chat and a souvenir. 


to be sent to you in September. Write direct to Consumer Education Department J-68. 
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JOH NSON Racine, Wisconsin 
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BASIC 
CEREAL 
BREAKFAST 


what is a well-balanced low-fat 


quick and lasting energy breakfast? 


What is meant by “Quick and Lasting Energy”’? The lowa Breakfast Studies demonstrated that a 
It is a prompt “‘lift’’ due to a quick rise in blood basic cereal and milk breakfast as shown below 
sugar—a lasting “lift” due to the fact that the provided quick and lasting energy. This basic break- 
blood sugar remains up and falls only gradually fast is /ow in fat and makes a well-balanced con- 
during the late morning hours. tribution of the essential nutrients. 


basic cereal low-fat 
utritive value o 
breakfast pattern basic cereal breakfast pattern 


Orange juice, fresh, 4% cup, CALORIES 
Cereal, dry weight, 1 0z., PROTEIN 
with whole milk, % cup, and sugar, 1 tsp., 
Bread, white, 2 slices, with butter, 1 tsp., . _ ASCORBIC ACID.... 
Milk, nonfat (skim), 1 cup, CHOLESTEROL 
black coffee 


Note: To further reduce fat and cholesterol use skim milk on cereal which reduces Fat Toto! 
to 7.0 gm. and Cholesterol Total to 16.8 mg. Preserves or honey as spread further reduces 


Fat and Cholesterol. 
Bowes, A. deP., and Church, C. F.: Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia: A. deP. Bowes, 1956. 
Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956. 


Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957. 
Cereal Institute, Inc.: A Summary of the Iowa Breakfast Studies. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1957. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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0.46 mg. 
0.80 mg. 
3.0 mg. 
ae 65.5 mg. 
32.9 mg. 
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ware 


When it’s a question of modern living... 


you're the woman 
i with all the answers 


American women want to know! 

They want to know the latest fashion news 

...the latest fabric news... the easiest, quickest 
way to do bothersome household tasks. 


Quickly, surely, home economists answer their 

questions... point the way to better living. In classrooms, in 

magazine and newspaper articles, in lectures . . . through 

demonstrations, home economists continually present the newest, 
most scientific homemaking advances. 


Ranking high in these advances are those in the textile field. 
Home economists have helped introduce new man-made fibers... 
explained the benefits they bring to fabrics...helped women 
everywhere to use them in making beautiful, easy-care fashions. 


We at Du Pont are ready to help you in your important 

work. Teaching aids, motion pictures and literature on the newest 

fibers and fabrics are yours for the asking. While you're at the 

June 24-27 Convention in Philadelphia, visit us at Booth 535. 

We'd like very much to meet you and give you any information 
which may be helpful to you in your particular field. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. 5. OFF. 


DU PONT TEXTILE FIBERS 
NYLON ORLON DACRON RAYON ACETATE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. REG. U. PAT. OFF. 


“ORLON” IS DU PONT’S TRADEMARK FOR ITS ACRYLIC FIBER. 
“DACRON” IS DU PONT’S TRADEMARK FOR ITS POLYESTER FIBER. 
DU PONT MAKES FIBERS, NOT THE FABRICS SHOWN HERE. 
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af, 
TO ALL our 


FRIENDS IN 
A.H.E.A. 


WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO SEEING YOU IN PHILADELPHIA! 


A year in the packaging business these days brings many new developments. 
And we home economists at Canco are busy getting ready to tell you about 
them at the A.H.E.A. Convention in Philadelphia. We’ll be in Booth 511 
with new materials and information to keep you up to date with our industry. 
Remember—June 24 through 27. We’ll be seeing you! 


E datene Strhr/ 


DIRECTOR OF HOME ECCNOMICS 


Ge AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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Fats act as carriers for the fat-soluble 
vitamins A, D, E and K. These vitamins 
are associated with the fat portion of 
foods ... and are absorbed by the body 
dissolved in fat. 
Vitamin A is found only in animal fats 
.. milkfat...egg fat... and fish liver 
oils. However, the body can form this 
vitamin from carotenes present in plant 
foods. There is great variability in degree 
to which carotenes from different foods 
are utilized by the body. This vitamin is 
needed for normal growth of soft tissues, 
bone and teeth . .. for vision . . . and for 
maintenance of healthy skin and epithe- 


lial membranes throughout the body. 

Vitamin D is found in large quantities 
in fish liver oils but is naturally present 
in only small amounts in animal and 
plant food fats. It is formed in the skin 
... from 7-dehydro cholesterol . . . under 
action of direct ultra violet rays from sun 
or lamp. 

Vitamin D is needed for normal cal- 
cification of bone and teeth . . . appears 
to influence calcium absorption and ex- 
cretion...and to have a functional 
relationship to the parathyroid glands, 

Vitamin E .. . found sparingly in ani- 
mal fats and generously in vegetable oils 


«+ Serves as a guardian of fats in nature 
protecting “polyunsaturated essen- 
tial” fatty acids, vitamin A and carotenes 
from destruction by oxidation. Animal 
experiments demonstrate vitamin E is 
necessary for reproduction... and for 
maintenance of normal muscle fibers. 

Vitamin K ... found mainly in plant 
fats and oils but also in animal fats . . . is 
necessary for the normal clotting of 
blood. 

Fat, as present in foods and used in 
meal preparation, contributes to the 
pleasure of eating... and provides the 
essential fat-soluble vitamins. 


Since 1915 . . . promoting better health through nutrition research, education 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 


have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 


consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
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What kind of diets ate you planning? 


4 
Infant diet? _ Weight-losing diet? — Low-fat diet? 
There used to be a bugaboo that = Maybe you have heard the bugaboo _ Bananas contain almost no fat at 
bananas were indigestible. Now doc- that bananas are fattening. What » all—less than 2/10 of 1%. Yet, un- 
tors prescribe ripe bananas as one "are the facts? The U. S. Department | like so many “diet” foods, they have 
of baby’s first solid foods — because of Agriculture states that a medium rich, mellow flavor and really sat- 
they are so easily digested. _ banana has only 88 calories. isfy the appetite! 


Geriatric diet? 


Low-cholesterol diet? 


Bananas have no cholestero! at all. 
And their mellow flavor really satis- 
fies your appetite. So when the doc- 
tor says to cut down on cholesterol, 
order bananas a-plenty! 


Growing-up diet? 


Bananas satisfy hunger — and “hid- 
den hunger,” too. They provide vita- 
mins and minera!s to help kids grow 
strong and healthy, plus wholesome 
fruit sugars for quick energy. 


Bananas are easy to fix, easy to 
chew — perfect for older folks. And 
they help sustain youthful vitality 
with a well-balanced supply of vita- 
mins and minerals. 


i 


| 


} 


Help yourself — 
HAVABANANA! 


Remember—oa medium 


banana has only 88 calories! 


3 Calorie low! Only 88 calories in a 
medium banana, according to the U.S. 


‘5 \ Dept. of Agriculture. Fruits as a class 
a Low-sodium diet? Got-no-troubles diet? = low in calories, and bananas are a 
particularly low-calorie food because 
Ef Bananas are a blessing for people Bananas are one of the best-tasting they are usually eaten straight from the 
if on low-sodium diets. A medium foods in the world—such a happy — peel with no high-calorie extras added. 
banana has well under 0.5 mg. of so- way to build good nutrition into the — 
dium. And bananas taste good with- daily diet. Go ahead —help yourself. 4 
out a bit of embellishment! HAVABANANA today! ot ¢ 
_ UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


a Calorie Low!* Vitality High! Bananas belong in your daily diet! 
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Asa teacher you “think modern” so you know 
that quick and easy isn’t enough. Today's con- 
venience foods must also be nourishing. 
How You Can Help 

Encourage your students to look for all the 
essentials in a convenience food. It must help 
them be creative. It must have fine flavor, tex- 
ture and the high degree of food value so im- 
portant to good health. 


There's One Sure Way 


Remind them that a sure way to get these 
truly convenient foods is to look on the pac kage 
for dependable names like “General Foods.” 


Why General Foods Kitchens? 
General Foods Kitchens’ purpose in life is to 
make the products of General Foods a pleas- 
ure to fix, to serve, to eat. To you who train 
the American homemaker we have an added 
obligation—to make your teaching job easier. 

Do you have our latest Food Chart? We 
hope you find it useful. 


ant 


Breakfast is so important. Besides the Lunch is usually hurried so someone Dinner's where nutrition counts most. 
traditional fruit juice and beverage, be sure may skimp. Ask your students to select And convenience foods make even a fes- 
to include a nourishing cereal, three nutritious lunches from Food Chart. tive dinner so easy. 


GENERAL FOODS KITCHENS 


guarantee your enjoyment of all their fine products including: 
Post Cereals + Birds Eye Frosted Foods «+ Jell-O + Maxwell House Coffee 


GENERAL FOODS 
KITCHENS 
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IN PHILADELPHIA... 

at the eke Booth 

at the A A. Convention 
IN NEW YORK. 


at the Simplicity lees House, 
Monday, June 30, 
210 Madison Avenue 


Our convention booth is only the beginning! We’ve lots more to show 
you back in New York City at our Simplicity Open House, on June 30th. 
You'll see the complete development of a pattern...from the time when 
it’s an ‘‘idea” till it’s a complete printed pattern. 

If you can visit us in New York, and we hope you can, please register at 
our booth at the Convention. And if you can’t make it on June 30th, you’re 
welcome any time you’re in New York. S 1 mplicity PATTERN CO. INC. 
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Stop dreaming ... enter the 1958 | N G ~ 


TEEN-AGE 


DRESSMAKING 


It’s a fact! You can win big cash 
prizes . . . maybe even a trip to New 
York City... by enrolling in a SINGER 
Teen-Age Dressmaking Course. 
You'll receive eight 24-hour les- 
sons this summer, only $10... have 
fun, make new friends . . . while you 


Al You can win even if you’ve never sewed before! 


And, the dress you make under the 
supervision of SINGER Sewing experts 
may win you one or more valuable 
prizes, It's as easy as that! 

But don’t just daydream about 
winning . . . enroll between May 19 
and August 9. Classes fill up fast. So 


sign up soon, 


learn the modern, easy way to sew. 


Complete rules and entry blanks at all 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States (including Alaska & Hawaii) and Canada 
Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


SENIOR PRIZES (girls 14-17) PLUS: 3-day trip to New Y ork City —for 


ain $1000 the 4 national winners in both Senior and 
wh Grand Prize Junior Divisions , . . and their mothers! 
, (cash award or scholarship fund) SINGER* Slant-Needle Portables with 
$600 Automatic Zigzagger to the 70 Regional 

First Prize Winners in both divisions. 


to each of the 3 National Winners 
(cash award or scholarship fund) 


JUNIOR PRIZES (girls 10-13) 


FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables with Auto- 
matic Zigzagger to the 70 Regional 
Second Prize Winners in both divisions. 


$500 Fitted Sewing Cases to over 3250 Local 
Grand Prize Prize Winners in both divisions. 
(cash award or scholarship fund) 
PLUS: $300 one-year scholarships for 
$300 35 Regional Winners in the Sr. Div, who 


to each of the 3 National Winners 
(cash award or scholarship fund) 


enter, or are attending an accredited 
college to major in home economics! 


NOTE: A person who is or ever has been engaged in the manufacture, sale, service, or ad- 
vertising of sewing machines (or any members of their immediate families) is not eligible. 


Educational Dept., 149 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
I would like my class to see the Free sincer slide film, “Sew— 
You're A Princess.” 


TEACHER: tre schoo! showing 


Besides the announcement above—your girls will want to 


2 ” 2 Schoo! 
see the SINGER slide film “Sew—You're A Princess” which — 
gives all the details and exciting highlights of the Contest ... Gaon —y 
Zene__ _ County. State 


— 


Just mail this coupon to SINGER 
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@ A bill “To discontinue Federal grants for vo- 
cational education and for construction of waste 
treatment facilities, and to reduce the Federal excise 
tax on local telephone service to assist the States in 
assuming financial responsibility for these programs” 
was introduced into the House of Representatives on 
May 15, 1958. The bill would repeal the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Act (39 Stat. 929, ch. 
114), the George Barden Act (60 Stat. 775, ch. 725), 
and other vocational education acts and grants 
which are listed in the bill. Effective date would be 
July 1, 1959. The bill has been assigned the number 
HR12524 and was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Copies of HR12524 for study 
may be obtained free from congressmen or from 
the House Documents Room, U. S. Capitol, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


® Beneficial Effects of Federal Aid to the States 
for Education, a (March 1958) report prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, outlines national gains from federal 
aid to education, including vocational education 


in the secondary schools. 

The report was prepared at the request of 
Senator Lister Hill, chairman, and other members 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the United States Senate. Although, as the intro- 
duction states, the report deals only with the 
beneficial effects of federal aid to states for ele- 
mentary and secondary education and _ relates 
principally to federal aid for vocational education, 
it assembles valuable material on the contributions 
of vocational education. Some of these are ex- 
pressed as: 

Federal aid has brought important, nationwide economic 
and social benefits. 
Federal grants have had beneficial effects in aiding Federal, 

State, and local governments to discharge their responsi- 

bilities in education. 


Federal aid has tended to more nearly equalize educational 
opportunity for individuals. 


In support of the conclusion that federal aid has 
brought important nation-wide economic and social 
benefits, the report points out the importance of a 
nation-wide view of education because of the great 


interstate migration and mobility of our people. It 
says also: 

Adjustment of federally aided programs of vocational 
education to meet changing technological, economic, and 
social developments has been in evidence throughout the 
past four decades. Perhaps no other phase of education 
has been more sensitive to the need for modifying the 
content of school offerings or has taken such appropriate 
action to make program modifications as has federally aided 
vocational education. 

The Federal Government has also aided training in 
homemaking—another form of vocational education which 
has paid important dividends in the maintenance of high 
morale, good citizenship, and a flourishing economy. 

Through intelligent participation in groups that have 
aided educational, civic, and legislative movements, home- 
makers have wielded distinctive influence. As the home 
has grown in scientific knowledge, its roots have deepened 
as the protective base for the land of the “strong and the 
free.” 

The report also includes excerpts from letters 
pointing out the particular benefits within certain 
States. 

Copies of the report (in limited supply) may be 
obtained without charge from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
U. S. Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 


@ Thousands of America’s best young minds— 
potential scientists. teachers, and leaders in many 
fields—are foreclosed from college training each 
year, according to a study by the Educational Test- 
ing Service under a grant from the National Science 
Foundation. It states: 

Higher education is still losing up to one-half of the 
top 30 per cent or so of the Nation’s high school seniors. 
Each year, apparently, between 60,000 and 100,000 highly 
able secondary school graduates with aptitude and interest 
for college fail to continue their education for financial 
reasons. Another group of similar size and ability lack the 
interest or motivation for college. 

Citing these and figures in other studies, a state- 
ment by Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, said that the administra- 
tion proposes three measures to help reduce this 
waste of our intellectual resources: 

Improved testing of student aptitudes and improved 
cumulative records so that the potential abilities of students 
can be better identified at an earlier stage in their education. 

Skilled counseling to encourage talented young people 
to stay in school, to work harder in academic courses, and 
prepare for college. 

Scholarships as a further incentive for those with great 
potential talent who are now barred from college by its 
costs. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 24 to 27, 1958 
Headquarters: Philadelphia Convention Hall 
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He economists in India and in the United 
States can point with justifiable pride to 


the fact that they have had a share in shaping the 
foreign policy of their governments. The U. S. 
government in its program of technical co-operation 
popularly known as the “Point Four Program,” has 
dedicated itself to helping to raise the standard of 
living in the so-called “underdeveloped” areas of 
the world. The Government of India has given 
recognition to the part which home economics can 
play in improving the living standards of families 
in India. In 1955, the Government of India en- 
tered into an agreement with our government, the 
purpose of which was “. . . to provide technical 
assistance, training opportunities, equipment, and 
supplies to assist in . . . developing and strengthen- 
ing home science education and research in Indian 
colleges and universities. . . .”' 

Since October 1955, the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Tennessee has had a 
team of technicians working in eight women’s col- 
leges in India. Their work has been carried out 
under a contract negotiated between the University 
of Tennessee and the International Cooperation 
Administration in Washington, implementing a 
project proposed in India, by Indians, and for- 
mally requested by the Government of India from 
the U. S. Technical Cooperation Mission in New 


Delhi. 


Uniqueness of the Project 


This project is unique in several respects. It is 
the only U. S. government sponsored technical 
co-operation program concerned solely with assist- 
ance to women’s education.’ It is quite possible 


' Agreement No. 41, signed on May 31, 1955, by C. V. 
Narasimhan, designated representative of the Ministry of 
Finance, Government of India, and C. H. Willson, director 
of the U. S. Technical Cooperation Mission to India. 

2 The Ford Foundation, with Oklahoma State University, 
recently inaugurated .a somewhat similar project in several 
women’s colleges in Pakistan. 


Teamwork in Technical Co-operation 


The Tennessee/India Home Science Contract 


Mary Elizabeth Keister 


Dr. Keister, head of the department of child de- 
velopment and family relationships in the College 
of Home Economies at the University of Tennes- 
see, served as “chief of party” of the UT/India 
Home Science Contract Team from 1955 to 1957. 
In this capacity she was responsible to the Uni- 
versity for the conduct of the work in India. 


that such a program could have been developed 
only in India, for India accords its women relatively 
high status and seems to see clearly the relation- 
ship between the economic development of the 
country and the education of women, particularly 
their education in the home arts and sciences. As 
the original agreement stated, “The contribution 
which home science can make to the living stand- 
ards of families in India is increasingly recognized.” 

The uniqueness of this program is also seen in 
the “team approach” to the job. This is discussed 
more fully in a later section of this article. Suffice 
it to say here that we believe that Tennessee's 
close-knit group of eight technicians, though 
scattered over India in five cities and eight differ- 
ent colleges, had an impact on the growth of home 
science in higher education more marked than 
would have been possible with eight “foreign” 
professors working independently in the country. 


Why the Request for Technical Co-operation 


Before any USA technicians arrive in any coun- 
try, a long chain of events must transpire. All 
technicians must be invited by the government of 
the host country, and governments do this only in 
response to the demands of their own citizens. 

As a prelude to the arrival of the Tennessee team 
in India, efforts had been made over a period of 
two or three years to obtain assistance for the 
home science program in colleges. The Home 
Science Association of India (established in 1952) 
had been particularly influential in alerting col- 
leges to the need for strengthening their programs. 
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The rapid growth of the National Extension Serv- 
ice and the Community Development Programs 
under India’s First Five Year Plan had highlighted 
the need for the training of more leaders in the 
home science field. These leaders, it was recog- 
nized, would come from those colleges which could 
build strong programs in teaching and research. 

A number of the women leaders in India had 
visited the United States and had been impressed 
with the strides which home economics had made 
in institutions of higher learning over two or three 
decades. They wished to work with and have the 
help of some of the persons who had been influ- 
ential in building up home economics in this 
country. 

India has a position of educational leadership 
which is recognized throughout Asia and Africa. 
Wishing to retain this position, Indian educators 
are interested in expanding and strengthening 
training opportunities for women from all over the 
world. 

Other immediate needs which Indian educators 
and government officials recognized could be met, 
in part, by a project in technical assistance in- 
cluded: (1) the need for expanding postgraduate 
training opportunities for Indian faculty members; 
(2) the need for in-service training of staff already 
employed in colleges, secondary schools, and ex- 
tension training centers; (3) the need for provid- 
ing libraries with up-to-date materials for staff and 
student use; (4) the need for teaching aids, par- 
ticularly in new areas of home economics being 
introduced in the colleges; (5) the need for pro- 


viding laboratories for all areas of home economics; 


and (6) the need for basic research in home living 
in India which could ultimately be used as a basis 
for writing textbooks and setting up functional 
curriculums. 

Out of the recognition of all of these needs and 
the expectations held for home science as a field 
which potentially can make an enormous contri- 
bution to the development of the country came a 
request for Dean Jessie W. Harris of the College 
of Home Economics at the University of Tennessee 
to make a survey visit in India. Miss Harris spent 
three weeks in India in the summer of 1954, visit- 
ing the leading women’s colleges, talking with 
educators and government officials about the poten- 
tialities for development of the program in the 
colleges. Out of her recommendations grew the 
agreement between the two governments and the 
contract between the University of Tennessee and 
ICA. 


The Team 


During the year 1954-55, Dean Harris recruited 
a co-ordinator for the India program as well as the 
first team of eight staff members to go to India. 
These technicians were chosen to satisfy requests 
made by the various iustitutions which she had 
visited and which had subsequently asked to par- 
ticipate in this project for technical co-operation. 
A new department was established within the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, the department of UT/ 
India, and the following persons were appointed 
to positions in that department: (1) Margaret 
Fedde (formerly chairman of the department of 
home economics at the University of Nebraska) 


Be.ow, Lert. Indian colleges are broadening their home science programs to include laboratory experiences for 
students in child development. Be ow, Ricut. Students study food preparation in a laboratory which combines 
technical knowledge from the West with facilities found in many Indian homes. 
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was appointed campus co-ordinator for the con- 
tract and head of the department of UT/India; 
(2) Mary Elizabeth Keister (head of the depart- 
ment of child development and family relationships 
at the University of Tennessee) was appointed 
“chief of party” and assigned to Maharani’s Col- 
lege, Bangalore, as adviser in general home eco- 
nomics and consultant on the establishment of a 
laboratory in child development; (3) Berenice Mal- 
lory (assistant chief, Home Economics Education 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education) was appointed 
“deputy chief of party” and assigned to Lady Irwin 
College, New Delhi, as adviser in teacher educa- 
tion and as consultant on the total program, under- 
graduate and postgraduate, in home science; (4) 
Mary Rachel Armstrong (head of the department 
of home economics, Martin Branch, University of 
Tennessee) was assigned to Women’s Christian 
College, Madras, as adviser for a postgraduate de- 
gree program in dietetics and institution manage- 
ment; (5) Lorna J. Gassett (professor of home 
management, University of Tennessee) went to 
Queen Mary's College, Madras, as adviser in home 
management and general home economics; (6) 
Claire E. Gilbert (professor of home demonstra- 
tion methods, Agricultural Extension Service and 
College of Home Economics, University of Tennes- 
see) was assigned to Baroda University, Baroda, 
as adviser in home management and consultant on 
extension methods education; (7) Nell P. Logan 
(associate professor of home economics education, 
Woman's College, University of North Carolina, 
and formerly of the department of home economics 
education, University of Tennessee) went to 
Madras as adviser to two teacher training institu- 
tions: St. Christopher's Training College and Lady 
Willingdon Training College; (8) Josephine H. 
Staab (associate professor of home management, 
University of Texas, and formerly at the University 
of Tennessee ) was assigned to S. N. D. Thackersey 
Women's University, Bombay, as general home 
economics adviser; and (9) Dorothy E. Williams 
(human nutritionist, department of nutrition and 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Ten- 
nessee ) went to Lady Irwin College, New Delhi, 
as adviser in nutrition and biochemistry. 

The diverse specialties within the home eco- 
nomics field represented on the team were a source 
of strength not only to the team itself but also to 
the home science movement in India. On various 
occasions, the co-operating institutions called on 
the entire team for consultation services, as did the 
Home Science Association. 

Each of the eight technicians “in the field” 


TEAMWORK IN TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 
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Technical co-operation funds provide equipment for the 
study of textiles as well as of the biological and physical 
science basis of home economics. 


worked toward the development of home science 
in the institution where she was located, but as a 
team they worked toward the development of home 
science over all of India. The team members felt 
it was important to keep the goal “Strength in 
Home Science for All of India” uppermost in their 
minds, even though they became increasingly 
aware of wide differences in customs, family tradi- 
tions, and home life in India’s various regions. 

The UT/India team held quarterly meetings 
which were extremely valuable for program co- 
ordination. Indian staff members and U. S. Gov- 
ernment and Government of India officials par- 
ticipated in most of these meetings. 


How the Team Worked 


Individuals going to work in a foreign country 
under a program of technical co-operation do well to 
approach their assignments with a minimum of 
preconceived notions about the job to be done and 
the possible ways of approaching the job. In an 
attempt to formulate the basis for its way of work- 
ing in India, the UT/India team in its Second An- 
nual Report stated that it “took seriously certain 
basic ideas .. . ,” namely: 

The idea of helping Indian people define their goals in 
terms of what they thought was important, of starting with 
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what Indians felt needed attention and guarding against 
imposing ideas in terms of what the technician was inter- 
ested in doing; .. . 

The idea of working with people, not working alone; . 

The challenging idea of helping to develop a program 
which was truly Indian, not one with a “made in USA” 
trademark; . . . 

The idea that we had a responsibility to challenge the 
thinking of our Indian colleagues, to help them question 
customary or habitual patterns, to question whether cus- 
toms were based on sound thinking, and to help them 
conserve and take pride in tradition based on good 
practices. 

The eight UT/India staff members, either in- 
dividually, in pairs, in small groups, or collectively 
as a team, engaged in a variety of activities in 
trying to carry out the over-all goal of the contract 
—that of “assisting colleges and universities in 
India in expanding and strengthening programs 
in the field of home economics. . . .” Specifically, 
they were occupied with such tasks as: 

(1) Advising on curriculum revision (Syllabuses 
for B. Sc. and B. A. courses in home science were 
revised in five of the eight institutions, and this 
was undertaken as a joint project of Indian staff 
and technicians. ) 

(2) Building a “counterpart” relationship with 
one or more Indian staff members through which to 
work with students, administrators, and officials of 
the government 

(3) Advising on expansion of teaching mate- 
rials, use of visual aids, use of laboratory experi- 
ences, use of community resources, in presenting 
expanded syllabuses to students 

(4) Advising on plans for space, laboratories, 
libraries, and other facilities needed to strengthen 
home science programs (In seven of the eight in- 
stitutions, new buildings or additions to present 
facilities were constructed. ) 

(5) Doing classroom teaching to relieve the 
shortage of staff and to demonstrate different 
methods and/or the introduction of new topics in 
the syllabus 

(6) Advising on the purchase of equipment for 
laboratories and libraries (In addition to the normal 
sources of financial support within India for the 
colleges, the Tennessee contract provided $100,000 
for books, laboratory equipment, and other teach- 
ing aids. ) 

(7) Participating in the selection and orienta- 
tion of Indian staff members to be sent to the 
United States for further training and/or for spe- 
cialization in some area of home science (Eleven 
of the twelve “participantships’—study opportuni- 
ties for Indian faculty members—provided in the 
contract have been assigned. Seven of the eleven 
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participants have completed their training and 
have returned to their colleges in India. ) 

(8) Participating in in-service training pro- 
grams—workshops, refresher courses, short courses 
—for secondary school teachers 

(9) Assisting with the development of post- 
graduate programs in home science (Women’s 
Christian College initiated a master’s level program 
for training institution managers and _ hospital 
dietitians in July 1956. Queen Mary's College 
drafted plans for a master’s degree program in 
home management. Lady Irwin College drew up 
schemes for master’s programs in nutrition and 
biochemistry and in general home science. ) 

(10) Helping to interpret the potential contri- 
bution of home science to women’s education and 
to the economic development of the country (Sev- 
eral of the technicians served on a committee ap- 
pointed by the Home Science Association to write 
a pamphlet interpreting the college program in 
home science. ) 

(11) Evaluating continuously the work of the 
team and helping professional evaluators to view 
the work of the team in relation to home science in 
higher education in India. 


Some Developments in Home Science in India 


Home science in India has had a phenomenal 
growth over the past two to three years. To say 
that this has been due to the presence of a team 
of USA technicians would be presumptuous as 
well as misleading. However, there is no doubt 
but that USA technical co-operation in this area, 
bringing to India, as it has, the eight technicians 
and thousands of dollars worth of books and equip- 
ment, and bringing to the United States the eleven 
participants, has created in many quarters an en- 
hanced awareness of home science as a field of 
study. 

But the progress that has been made—in creating 
interest, in strengthening programs, staff, and 
facilities—has been due to the efforts of Indians. 
Teachers and administrators in the institutions 
where the team members worked, the Home 
Science Association of India, officials in the Minis- 
try of Education, Government of India, all have 
shown a readiness to undertake a co-operative 
program of self-improvement; all have supported 
the efforts at strengthening the home science pro- 
gram and have seen gratifying results come from 
such support. 

Interest in home science is increasing. This is 
seen not only among professional home scientists 
but also among college administrators, staff mem- 
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bers in other disciplines, government officials, and 
the general public, especially among parents of 
young girls. This increasing interest has spread to 
colleges and universities which had not previously 
offered courses of study in home science. Requests 
for assistance in starting such courses are coming 
in increasing numbers to the Government of India, 
to the Home Science Association, and to others who 
have had experience with college programs in 
homé science. At the time of Dean Harris’s first 
visit to India in 1954, there were 11 colleges which 
were applying for assistance. At a recent count, a 
few months back, the Government of India’s 
Ministry of Education had had inquiries from 33 
colleges, universities, and/or teacher-training in- 
stitutions relative to assistance for their home 
science programs. 

The scope of home science is broadening. In- 
creasingly, home science at the college level seems 
to be becoming a functional education for home 
and family living, offering training opportunities 
for professional leaders as well as for future home- 
makers, teachers, extension workers, and others. 
Progress has been made in meeting the needs of 
a broadened program through including additional 
areas of home science—notably, child development, 
home management, clothing and textiles—in under- 
graduate programs and through the addition of 
some postgraduate work. 

The staff in home science is being strengthened. 
The technician-counterpart relationships built in 
India, in addition to the participant training oppor- 
tunities in the USA, have provided educational 
opportunities for Indian staff and technicians alike. 
Technicians had a chance to learn at firsthand 
about Indian home life and about higher educa- 
tion in India; Indian staff had a similar opportunity 
to learn about American family life, American 
education, and home science education in the 
United States. There was increasing demand for 
workshops, seminars, and other provisions for in- 
service training of workers in home science. In 
1955, one workshop was conducted; in 1956, two 
were held; and in 1957, six workshops were offered. 
Administrators involved in the various workshops 
seemed to feel that these efforts had been effective 
and that such opportunities should be increased. 

Facilities for teaching home science are being 
augmented. Funds for equipment, library ma- 
terials, and other teaching aids provided under the 
contract came to be known humorously in India as 
the technician’s “dowry.” This money made it pos- 
sible for the co-operating colleges to obtain equip- 
ment for teaching all of the areas of home science. 
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Equipment was ordinarily selected on the basis 
of whether it supported new programs, expanded 
programs, and/or postgraduate work. Space for 
home science (new buildings or additional space of 
some kind) has been provided in six of the eight 
co-operating institutions, and this has been made 
possible from funds provided entirely from Indian 
sources. 


Hopes and Plans for the Future 


The Indians themselves would be the first to say 
that much still remains to be achieved in the task 
of strengthening home science in institutions of 
higher education. There is need for more adequate 
financing of these rapidly expanding programs; 
there is need for further expansion of physical 
facilities for the work; there is need for initiation 
of research programs which will provide basic in- 
formation needed for building curriculums; there 
is need for preparing a very large number of 
teachers for existing and projected programs in 
colleges, in secondary schools, in the National 
Extension Service; there is need for enriched ex- 
periences, both curricular and extracurricular, for 
students; there is need for expanded facilities for 
professional development of staff members, such as 
postgraduate training opportunities within India 
and in-service educational opportunities; there is 
need for the Home Science Association to assume 
a position of leadership as the professional organ- 
ization which dedicates itself to contributing in 
whatever ways are possible to raising the standard 
of living for all families in the nation. 

The Government of India has requested a re- 
newal of the project for another period of three 
years and has indicated that at the end of the 
three years it will not request further assistance. 
In accordance with current ICA policy, plans are 
being made to set up four Demonstration Centers 
in the four regions of India. Two technicians will 
be assigned to each Center, each giving 75 per cent 
of her time to the Center, 25 per cent to consulta- 
tion with colleges in the region. Present plans are 
to provide 12 participantships for advanced study 
in the United States. 


This experience of working in a program of tech- 
nical co-operation, in what is without doubt one of 
the most fascinating and exciting countries of the 
world today, has been enormously rewarding and 
enriching for all who have had any contact with 
the project. We can only hope that, on the Indian 
side, the rewards have been equally tangible and 
gratifying. 
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Mandatory Textile Labeling 


The Textile Fiber Products Identification Acts 


hb 1957 several Textile Fiber Products Identifica- 
tion Acts were introduced into the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. Congressman 
Smith of Mississippi introduced HR469, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives, and Sen- 
ator Hill of Alabama, for himself, and Senators 
Monroney, Magnuson, and Stennis, introduced 
$1616. Both bills were referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
has held hearings on HR469 during the present 
session. ' 

Except for amendments made to HR469 and dif- 
ferences in a few sections, the two bills are alike. 
Because the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce held hearings and made a report 
on HR469, more has been written on this bill than 
on $1616. Consequently, our discussion will be 
mainly in terms of HR469, with some comments on 
differences between it and $1616, as well as some 
general discussion of mandatory textile labeling. 


Provisions of the Bills 
The purpose of both bills is “...to protect pro- 


ducers and consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber prod- 
ucts...” A textile fiber product is considered 
“,..misbranded if it is falsely or deceptively 
stamped, tagged, labeled, invoiced, advertised, or 
otherwise identified as to the name or amount of 
constituent fibers.” Major provisions of the bills 
are as follows: 

1. A stamp, tag, label, or other means of identifica- 

tion must be affixed showing: 

a. The constituent fiber or combination of fibers 
in the textile fiber product, designating with 
equal prominence each natural or manufac- 
tured fiber by generic name in order of pre- 
dominance by weight if the weight is 5 per 
cent or more of the total fiber weight 

b. The percentage of each fiber present, by 
weight, in the total fiber content exclusive of 


‘Copies of the bills may be obtained without charge 
from your congressmen or from the House or Senate Docu- 
ment Rooms, U. S. Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 


Florence Petzel 


This article contains recommendations of the com- 
mittee of the textile and clothing section which 
studied the Textile Fiber Products Identification 
Acts. Members of the committee were Margaret 
Brew, Mary Gephart, Mary Ann Morris, Jessie 
Warden, Margaret Warning, Jane Werden, Mary 
Whitlock, and Florence Petzel, chairman. 

On the basis of the analysis and recommenda- 
tions of this committee from the textiles and cloth- 
ing section and on its own study, the AHEA con- 
sumer interests committee recommended to the 
AHEA executive committee that the AHEA support 
the legislation to require identification of textile 
fibers, specifically HR 469. The AHEA executive 
committee approved this rec dation, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, chairman of the AHEA 
committee on legislation, has so informed the 
chairman of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. A copy of her letter is in- 
cluded on page 412. 


ornament not exceeding 5 per cent by weight 
of the total fiber content (Exclusive of per- 
missible ornamentation, fibers present in an 
amount of 5 per cent or less by weight of the 
total fiber content shall be designated as other 
fiber or other fibers. ) 

. The name or other identification of the manu- 
facturer of the product or certain others sub- 
ject to it 

. If imported, 

HR469: the country where processed or manu- 
factured 
$1616: whether in its original state or con- 
tained in other textile fiber products, the 
name of the country of origin 
Written advertisements must disclose the names 
of constituent fibers in the textile product as on 
the labels but not the percentages present. 


. Additional information is permitted which does 


not violate the act. 


. The act is in addition to the existing laws, includ- 


ing the Wool Products Labeling Act. It applies 
to the textile fiber products not covered by the 
Wool Products Labeling Act, including wool 
products excluded by the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act, such as carpets, rugs, and mats. 
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The conditions under which the acts apply are 
comprehensive with the object of insuring that the 
fiber content of textile fiber products will be identi- 
fied until products are purchased by the ultimate 
consumer. The Senate bill omits one paragraph 
applying to products which have been advertised or 
offered for sale in commerce. 

The following products are exempted from pro- 
visions of the bill (except that the exemption does 
not apply to items c, d, or g if any representation 
of their fiber content is made in advertisements or 
labels ) : 

a. Upholstery stuffing 

b. Outer covering of furniture (in HR469 only ) 

». Lining or interlinings incorporated primarily 
for structural purposes and not for warmth 

. Filling or padding incorporated primarily for 
structural purposes and not for warmth 

. Stiffenings, trimmings, facings, or interfacings 

. Backings of floor coverings 

. Sewing thread 

. Bandages and surgical dressings 

i. Waste materials not intended for use in a tex- 

tile fiber product 

j. Textile fiber products incorporated in shoes or 

overshoes or similar outer footwear 
<. Textile fiber products incorporated in head- 
wear, handbags, luggage, brushes, lamp- 
shades, or toys 
. The Federal Trade Commission may exclude 
other textile fiber products 
(1) Which have an insignificant or inconse- 
quential textile fiber content, or 
(2) With respect to which the disclosure of 
textile fiber content is not necessary for 
the protection of the ultimate consumer. 


Enforcement 


The bills would be enforced by the Federal Trade 
Commission, under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. The Commission would have the following 
powers: 

1. To make rules and regulations including the 
establishment of generic names of manufactured 
fibers 

2. To inspect, analyze, test, and examine products 

3. To obtain an injunction in Federal District 
Courts to restrain a person from unlawful acts 

4. To prohibit imports 

Criminal penalties for violations of the bills include 

fines of not more than $5,000, imprisonment for not 

over one year, or both. 

The Federal Trade Commission would be re- 
quired to promulgate rules and regulations within 
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9 months after enactment. The bills would become 

effective 18 months after enactment, but textile fiber 

products acquired prior to the effective date would 
not be subject to the act. 

Two amendments to HR469 which have not been 
mentioned in this summary are: 

1. The deletion of the following phrase from the 
definition of “textile fiber”: “...has a length of 
at least one hundred times its width or diameter, 
which . . . .” According to statements made at the 
hearings, this description might not apply to 
some textile fibers, especially in the future. 

2. The provision for tolerances for deviations from 
the fiber content stated on the label, tag, and so 
forth, and the placement of the burden of proof 
on the manufacturer. 


Possible Costs 
As it is estimated that $150,000 to $200,000 per 


year in salaries and expenses would be required for 
administration of HR469 by the Federal Trade 
Commission, added appropriations would be 
needed. Moreover, the cost might increase with 
time. Last year, it was stated that about $328,000 
per year was being spent to enforce the wool, fur, 
and flammable fabrics acts. Manufacturers and 
others would also have increased costs of labeling, 
advertising, and keeping records. Manufacturers 
and people substituting labels would be required to 
keep records for at least three years. 


Support and Opposition 


It is enlightening to know which individuals and 


groups support or oppose a bill. According to a 
classification given in Report 986 of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
HR469 was supported by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Cotton Council of 
America, the National Grange, Forstmann Woolen 
Company, and Acting Secretary of Agriculture True 
D. Morse. Organizations favoring the bill with 
certain amendments were: E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company, Chemstrand Corporation, the 
Mail Order Association of America, the Boston 
Wool Trade Association, the National Wool Trade 
Association, the Clothing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., and the National Women’s Neck- 
wear and Scarf Association. The National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers supported the bill in 
principle but did not favor or oppose it. Organiza- 
tions favoring the Mack and O’Brien Bills, HR5605 
and HR5624, were the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, the Textile Fibers Institute, and the 
National Association of Waste Materials Dealers. 
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AHEA Statement 


[Following is the text of the letter sent to the 
Senate committee which conducted hearings on the 


Fiber Identification Bills. } 
March 28, 1958 
The Honorable 
Warren G. Magnuson, Chairman 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Senator and Members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee: 

The American Home Economics Association, whose mem- 
bers are technically interested in all aspects of home eco- 
nomics and its contributions to the well-being of families, 
wishes to express its support of HR469, the Textile Products 
Identification Act. These groups include the Textiles and 
Clothing Section of the Association, the Consumer Interests 
Committee, and the Committee on Legislation. These not 
only are concerned with the technological developments in 
the textile field, but also with the impact of such legislation 
as HR469 on the consumer. It is our belief that consumers 
can make more intelligent choices in the textile field if they 
have information such as HR469 would provide. 

For 38 years the Association has stressed the importance 
of standardization and labeling of consumer goods. Activities 
have ranged from education of the consumer to existing 
standards, representation of the consumer through member- 
ship in the American Standards Association, positive support 
for the adoption of legal measures “that will help assure 
identification of fibers to protect the consumer and to 
facilitate wise buying.” Included in one of its current pro- 
grams of work are the objectives “to promote standards of 
quality and identity which benefit the consumer” and “to 
promote informative and descriptive labeling and advertising 
of consumer goods and services in standardized terms.” 
Textile products constitute a significant portion of consumer 
goods, and the technological developments in this field have 
increased the importance of informative labeling. 

We favor HR469, “the Textile Products Identification Act,” 
with the following exceptions: 


Section 12—We believe that outer coverings of furniture, 
backings of floor coverings, sewing thread, and headwear 
should be covered by provision of this bill. 

Section 4-(b)-(4)—We believe that the country of origin is 
unimportant to the consumer’s welfare and need not be on 
the label. The Tariff Act of 1930 requires this on the invoice 
of imported goods and is sufficient. This provision should be 
deleted. 

Section 4-(c) states that, “For the purpose of this act, a 
textile fiber product shall be considered to be falsely or 
deceptively advertised if any disclosure or implication of 
fiber content is made in any written advertisement which is 
used to aid, promote, or assist directly or indirectly in the 
sale or offering for sale of such textile fiber product, unless 
such written advertisement contains the same information 
with respect to fiber content as that required to be shown on 
the stamp, tag, label, or other identification under section 
4(b).” We believe this paragraph should be amended to 
include all advertising, including its use in radio, TV, and 
other forms of sales representation not made in writing. 

The Association favors informative labeling of textile 
products which includes (a) fiber identification and (b) 
performance or end-use standards (c) is stated in standard- 
ized terms, and (d) is presented on labels so affixed as to 
remain on the products permanently for the consumer's use 
in care and maintenance. If, however, the more inclusive 
mandatory informative labeling recommended is not feasible 
at this time, we favor fiber identification now and encourage 
the inclusion of mandatory standards as they become avail- 
able. 

The Association urges the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to give serious consideration to the 
Association’s recommendations and to report favorably a bill 
which will be in the best interest of the consumer. 

We ask that this statement be included in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) Dororny Jounson 
Chairman, AHEA 
Legislative Committee 


HR469 was opposed by the Joint Committee on 
Labeling of Textiles and Apparel, the Popular 
Priced Dress Manufacturers Group, Inc., and Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 


Recommendations of This Committee 


The members of this committee of the AHEA 
textiles and clothing section recommend the sup- 
port of HR469 and $1616 with certain modifica- 
tions. We support these bills for the following 
reasons: 

1. An appreciable part of the properties of a fabric 
such as electrical resistance, absorbency, and 
resistance to abrasion are imparted by the fiber 
or fibers used in its fabrication. Consumers 
should be given the opportunity to select articles 


made from fibers which best meet their par- 

ticular needs. 

2. Fiber composition is important in determining 
appropriate methods of care as in laundering, dry 
cleaning, pressing, and stain removal. 

3. Fiber composition is one factor in determining 
price. 

We believe that we have a right to know the fiber 
composition of products that we buy and that ex- 
perience with the Wool Products Labeling Act has 
indicated that such labeling is practical. We are 
willing to pay our share for it. 

As there are a few differences between HR469 
and $1616, there is the question of making some 
choice between the sections which differ. 

Section 3b: This section of HR469 was omitted 
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from $1616 because of the belief that it might be 
an unwarranted extension of the commerce clause. 
It provides that “the sale, offering for sale, adver- 
tising, delivery, transportation, or causing to be 
transported, of any textile fiber product which is 
misbranded or falsely or deceptively advertised . . . 
is unlawful. . . .” This is a controversial issue and 
one on which the majority of the members of the 
committee did not express an opinion. 

Excluding slight grammatical changes, the fol- 
lowing more important amendments to HR469 re- 
sulted in differences between the two bills. 

Section 2b: The phrase “. . . has a length of at 
least one hundred times its width or diameter, 
which . . .” was deleted from the definition of 
textile fibers because of testimony to the effect 
that this description might not apply to some 
fibers, especially in the future. We believe that 
this phrase could also be deleted from $1616. 

Sections 2g and 12a: Outer coverings of furni- 
ture were exempted from provisions of HR469, 
probably as a result of the following arguments 
given by representatives of industry at hearings: 
1. They are exempt from the Wool Products 

Labeling Act. 

. The expense of labeling is a burden. 
“incidental” on furniture. 


2 

8. Upholstery is 

4. The retail furniture trade has a voluntary in- 
dustry program for performance of upholstery 


fabrics. Standards are being developed with 
the American Standards Association. 
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5. The construction and finish of upholstery 
fabrics are important. 

6. The act would cause problems for many small 
local industries and custom upholsterers. 

We believe that outer covering of furniture 
should not be exempted, because the fiber com- 
position of such fabric is an important factor in 
the serviceability and care of furniture. 

Section 4b(2): Section 4b(2) of HR469 was 
amended to provide tolerances for deviations from 
the stated fiber content and to place on the manu- 
facturer the burden of proof that such deviations 
are unavoidable. At the hearings of the Senate 
committee, the Federal Trade Commission repre- 
sentative recommended the elimination of the 
provision for setting up reasonable tolerances for 
deviation in fiber content so that there would not 
be a tendency to lower standards to the level per- 
mitted. The Federal Trade Commission favored 
placing the burden of proof on the manufacturer. 
We believe that the recommendations of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission regarding this amendment 
should be followed. 

Section 4b(4): As long as labeling provisions re- 
garding fiber content are met, we do not believe 
that information on country of origin or country 
where processed or manufactured is necessary to 
the consumer as an aid in determining the utility 
or methods of caring for the product. Therefore, 
we have no preference between the two bills on 
this basis. 


Before you go, remember to 


Include the Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
at Philadelphia June 24 to 27 in your summer travels. 

Pay your 1958-59 AHEA and state dues before you leave for your holiday. 

Change your address at AHEA headquarters if your September permanent 


address is a new one. 


Give us your change in name if you are going to be married. 
Send us your postal zone number if you haven't already done so. 
Invite a home economist to become a member of AHEA—her professional 


organization. 


Visit AHEA headquarters when you stop in Washington. 
Have a pleasant summer wherever you go and whatever you do. 


} 


Efficiency Built In 


ONG before our new high school was built, we 

began thinking about improving the effi- 
ciency of our clothing construction students through 
new designs and equipment in the laboratory ar- 
rangement and furnishings. Particularly, we wanted 
to overcome the confusion and excessive moving 
about of the students from one work location to 
another. We also wanted to incorporate more 
opportunities to teach management and the effect 
of good work arrangement and storage on a task. 

Believing that better designed work space for 
each student would be one of the effective ways to 
cut down moving about in the laboratory we began 
study and experimentation on a clothing construc- 
tion unit. 

After many adjustments in plans and ideas, we 
obtained permission to have three specially designed 
tables built. Each accommodated two girls. One 
table was placed in each of three high schools and 
used as an additional station in the traditional cloth- 
ing laboratory. These units were carefully studied 
and their defects were noted as they became ap- 
parent. 

When Shadle Park High School was being 
planned, the sewing unit table idea was presented 
to the architects. In the light of space available and 
experience at hand, the unit we are now using was 
designed jointly by architect, cabinet maker, and 
the director of homemaking. 

The revised design seats four students. Each 
table is 44 inches wide, 75 inches long, and 30 inches 
high. 

Each unit contains space for cutting, hand sewing, 
two sewing machines, pressing equipment, and 
storage of tote tray and small attachments and 
equipment. Space is provided for storing a skirt 
board and other small hand pressing equipment 
such as hams and point pressers. Asbestos-lined 
storage is also provided for irons, both steam and 


With machines and hand-work activities at opposite 
corners of the sewing unit, students have adequate space 
for uncrowded movement, and work can move from 
table sewing to machine without leaving the unit. Tote 
trays are stored near the units, and irons and boards 
for pressing work in progress are stored in each unit. 
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Lucy McCormack 


Miss McCormack, the director of the home eco- 
nomics department of the Spokane (Washington) 
Public Schools, helped to plan and design the high 
school clothing construction laboratory units which 
she describes here. 


dry. Space is provided for dressmaker’s carbon, 
tracing wheel, pinking shears, and other small sew- 
ing equipment. 

Two sewing machines are arranged on sliding 
racks to store under the table when not in use. 
When machines are in use they pull out at right 
angles to the table on opposite corners. These are 
regular machine heads, not portable machines. 
There is little occasion for any of the four students 
to leave the unit as they work on clothing construc- 
tion problems. 

In order to provide storage for materials, banks 
of tote-tray cabinets are built on two walls. These 
are actually simple shelves closed with ordinary 
doors. On each shelf is a plastic tote tray. The 
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dimensions of these trays are 13 x 20% x 5 inches, 
which seems quite satisfactory. These trays are 
assigned to individual students. The banks of tote 
trays are built to 36-inch height. The tops of these 
counters, along with the sewing unit tables, are 
covered with a non-scratching, non-staining cover- 
ing. This provides additional cutting space. 

This room also has chalk board, grooming unit, 
teacher's desk, book and pattern storage, as might 
be expected in a traditional clothing laboratory. 
The grooming units (one of which is a part of each 
of the laboratories in this department) have been 
highly acceptable both to teachers and students. 
Each grooming unit contains two wash basins and 


EFFICIENCY BUILT IN 


Special clothing construction tables improve 
laboratory efficiency in Spokane’s new senior high school 


1957 Textile Conference Proceedings Available 


a small tier of drawers. Over the counter space is 
a good mirror. These units are placed near the 
entrance in each laboratory. Much time is saved on 
washing hands and attention to personal appear- 
ance by the presence and arrangement of these 
units. 

The artificial lighting in this room is carefully 
placed to avoid glare. The natural light from the 
west comes through a bank of windows facing the 
grass on Shadle Park. These windows have plastic 
Venetian blinds with plastic tapes which are soil- 
resistant. When these blinds are closed, no addi- 
tional darkening is needed for showing visual ma- 
terials projected on screens. 

The walls are a soft grey with sustaining wall 
posts painted pumpkin and blue. The counter tops 
are a soft yellow with a brown crackled pattern. 

The over-all effect of the room is pleasing to the 
eye. The convenience and efficiency with which 
students are able to work mean there is little con- 
fusion and very little time lost in the clothing con- 
struction classes. This innovation is proving to be 
popular enough with teachers and students to war- 
rant including these units in departments now under 
construction in two other buildings in the Spokane 
school system. 


Triple mirrors reflect a first long dress in Spokane’s new 
Shadle Park High School. This modern, three mil- 
lion dollar school, opened in September 1957, has 
four full-time home economics teachers, one part-time 
teacher, and some eight hundred and fifty homemaking 
students. Space includes four laboratories, a living- 
dining room, a department office, and a laundry-storage 
room. Among the well-liked features of the clothing 
construction laboratory are the fitting cabinets with 
double mirrors shown in use in the photo above. Be- 
hind the mirrors is hanging space for semi-finished 
garments. 


The proceedings of the 1957 Conference of College Teachers of Textiles 
and Clothing of the Eastern Region, held in New York, November 6 to 9, 1957, 
are available for distribution from Miss Grace Ann Aspray, State University 
of New York College for Teachers, Buffalo 22, New York, for $1 each. 
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()s a cragged hillside in Ethiopia, a stranger 
whose only communication with the shep- 
herds is the physician’s encouraging smile, feels 
a pulse, examines an eye. In the far villages of 
Indonesia, the miracle of penicillin follows the curse 
of crippling yaws; and to the lush plants of the 
tropics come test tubes and vitamin charts. In Den- 
mark, a rosy cheeked nurse coaxes motion into 
polio-stricken limbs. And daily across the snow of 
the Alps at Geneva and the jungles of Saigon rap 
out warnings of pestilences anywhere in the world. 

In these and dozens of other ways, the World 
Health Organization works on health surveys, eradi- 
cation of disease, nutrition research, rehabilitation, 
and sends out world-wide epidemic alerts. Every- 
where, it is planting the seeds that one day will 
stretch up to the highest possible level of health for 
all peoples in the world. 

In the ten years of its existence, WHO has already 
done much. Millions have been saved from eradi- 


Proper nutrition and care made the difference! This 
three-year-old girl was found abandoned in the streets 
of Rangoon, her weight 11 pounds, her condition almost 
hopeless when she was admitted to the General Hospital. 

Below, she is ready to leave 
the Hospital. With her is the 
doctor who treated her under 
the direction of the WHO pedi- 
atrician and has now adopted 


her. 
WHO photos 


“... the highest possible level of health” 


Mary Hawkins 


The World Health Organization is now celebrating 
its tenth anniversary with a special session of the 
World Health Assembly, which began in Min- 
neapolis on May 26. 

Mrs. Hawkins, editor of the Journal, prepared 
this article about WHO from information supplied 
by the World Health Organization Liaison Office 
with the United Nations in New York City. 


cable diseases; the limp bodies of the malnourished 
are growing stronger; national health programs 
result from health and dietary surveys. The highest 
possible level of health—like the moon—is not so 
far away as it once seemed. 


About the World Health Organization 


The World Health Organization is a specialized 
agency of the United Nations. It was brought into 
being by the United Nations and is inspired by the 
principles laid down in the UN Charter. When it 
came into official existence, however, WHO took on 
a large measure of independence: it has its own 
governing body (the World Health Assembly) and 
its own independent budget. 

With headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, WHO 
now groups 87 countries with the aim of protecting 
the health of all peoples. It assists national health 
services to prevent infectious disease and to train 
health workers. It gives technical assistance to im- 
prove sanitary conditions in more than 100 countries, 
warns of epidemic disease, co-ordinates research, 
and recommends international standards for drugs 
and vaccines. 

The activities of WHO that enable countries to 
fight disease and strengthen their health services 
are undertaken at the request of the government 
served; the WHO team plans and demonstrates a 
program that health workers of the country can then 

on. 

Dr. M. G. Candau is the Director-General, in 
charge of a staff (including field staff) of about 
1,000 professionals of 54 nationalities. WHO's 
budget, contributed by member states, is $13,500,- 
000 for 1958. 


WHO's Constitution 
WHO's Constitution, adopted by the Interna- 
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A nutrition lesson in Syria. Moslem 
mothers in the maternal and Child 
Health Center in Damascus attend a 
demonstration on infant feeding. It 
is necessary to explain all the little 
things that are important during the 
crucial period when the child is 
weaned and how to make the best of 
the cheap local foods which are suit- 
able for infants. 

In many countries, the World 
Health Organization and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund co-operate 
in health and nutrition work like this 
for mothers and children. 


tional Health Conference in New York in 1946, em- 
bodies a new approach to world health: 


It defines health as a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity 

It states that the enjoyment of the highest attainable 
standard of health is a fundamental human right 

It declares that governments have a responsibility 
for their people's health 

It says that unequal health development in different 
countries is a common danger and that the health 
achievements of any state are of value to all 

It asserts that the health of all peoples is funda- 
mental to the attainment of peace and security. 


WHO reports each year to the UN Economic and 
Social Council, and, through various co-ordinating 
bodies, its activities are linked with those of the 
United Nations and the other UN agencies 
wherever their fields of interest touch WHO's. 


Co-operation with FAO 


WHO and the Food and Agriculture Organization 
maintain a joint expert committee through which 
is done much of the nutrition work of WHO. In 
some of the projects instigated or carried on by 
this committee or by either of the co-operating 
agencies, assistance is also received from the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. Nutrition re- 
search centers, trained workers who can help 
develop practical programs, and effective na- 
tional nutrition committees form an important 
part of the agencies’ nutrition program. These 
services are co-ordinated in the member coun- 


“THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE LEVEL OF HEALTH” 


WHO photo 


tries within the government departments con- 
cerned with public health, agriculture, education, 
and social welfare. 

The two agencies consider that the schools, 
maternity and child health and public health 
centers, community development programs, and 
agricultural and home economics extension serv- 


ices are among the most important channels 
through which education in nutrition can reach 
the people. Conditions in the particular countries 
determine which of these—or others—is the most 
effective channel in a certain situation. 

Among the areas in which the joint committee 
feels that it has made considerable progress since 
its first meeting in 1949 are: study of food con- 
sumption; appraisal of nutritional status; determina- 
tion of dietary requirements; food composition; 
kwashiorkor and protein malnutrition, endemic 
goiter, other deficiency diseases; the relation of 
nutrition to atherosclerosis; food additives; educa- 
tion in nutrition; and nutrition of mothers and 
children. In the nutrition of children the com- 
mittee has found that the preschool child is apt to 
be at the “forgotten” age for nutrition and health 
care. Infants and schoolchildren often receive 
more organized health care than does the preschool 


child. 


Food Consumption 

Food consumption studies, mainly carried out by 
FAO, in many countries of the world have inspired 
increased interest on the part of these countries in 
developing national food policies and educational 
programs to help meet the nutritional needs of 
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WHo 
In a Singhalese village, a public health midwife tells 
an expectant mother about the value of green vegetables. 


their populations. Such food policies must also in- 
clude agriculture in order that local production of 
foodstuffs can make the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to the national food plan. 


Protein Malnutrition 


In previous work, FAO and WHO have studied 
the extent of protein malnutrition and its importance 
as a public health problem. Their current work 
emphasizes effective use of protein-rich foods other 
than milk in the supplementary feeding of infants 
and children. In this effort, UNICEF, too, has given 
assistance. 

Other work has been directed at study of some 
of the causative factors of protein malnutrition and 
study of locally available foodstuffs, especially those 
of vegetable origin which might be useful in preven- 
tion and treatment of protein malnutrition. 

Kwashiorkor—a disease that few of us had heard 
of five years ago, and that most of us still can’t spell 
—has been under attack both in Africa and in Cen- 
tral America, where the Institute of Nutrition of 
Central America and Panama has studied this pro- 
tein deficiency disease and its treatment with vege- 
table proteins for the supplementary and mixed 
feeding of infants and children. (INCAP is a joint 
undertaking of the governments of Costa Rica, E] 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Panama, 
assisted by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
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which acts as the WHO Regional Office for the 
Americas and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation.) The 
hopeful indications now are that kwashiorkor may 
never become a well-known word in many countries 
and may, in the future, lose its terror and even be 
forgotten in the countries where now it is only too 
well known. 

Eradication of malaria is another goal for the 
next decade or so. 

Beriberi, endemic goiter, and anemia have 
already met their masters in the improved diets 
and living conditions of many countries. In others, 
they are being attacked through educational pro- 
grams, the efforts of trained health workers, and 
the development of preventive products suitable to 
the food pattern, the economics, and climate of the 
country. For example, in countries where crude 
moist salt is used, potassium iodate is used as the 
additive for prevention of goiter. 


Universal Problems 


Health problems—though they may be of differ- 
ent nature—exist in the highly developed as well as 
in the less developed countries, in the temperate 
climates as well as in the tropics. The concern in 
the United States with the relation between diet 
and the development of atherosclerosis and heart 
disease is an example. So is the increasing concern 
of both national and international groups for more 
knowledge and greater control over the use of 
chemical additives in foods, and for the rising 
incidence of mental health problems. So long as 
any of these exist, the highest level of health must 
still be sought by all countries and by national and 
international groups. 

Evaluating the ten years of WHO's existence, 
Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, who has been closely con- 
nected with WHO since its earliest days, says, 

This—the extension of knowledge and action from the 
few to the many—is the significance of the past ten years 
of health progress. 
and Dr. Axel Hojer adds, 

Health for all is no longer an unattainable ideal, but an 
everyday reality well within man’s grasp. 

The italics are ours, for no country can reach the 
highest possible level of health until all find the road 
equally open to that goal. 


Extension Specialist to Aid Handicapped Homemakers 


The Minnesota Extension Service has announced the appointment of Mrs. 
Marion Melrose as a specialist to work in special programs for handicapped 


homemakers. 
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Home Economics in Marketing Research 


HAT is marketing research? Among au- 

thors of textbooks on marketing research, 
those in business and industry who are conducting 
marketing research, and others, there is a consider- 
able difference of opinion as to the precise scope 
and responsibility of marketing research. Some 
scholars and practitioners claim that its ultimate 
aim is “to reduce the cost of distribution and con- 
sequently the price which consumers pay for the 
things they need.” Others claim that its purpose 
is to increase business success. 

The definition to which I subscribe is that “the 
primary purpose of marketing research is to pro- 
vide information to help farmers, processors, dis- 
tributors, and consumers to make better decisions 
regarding their economic practices.” * 

It is clear that marketing research is applicable 
to the entire process of distribution, which includes 
the retailing step in getting goods and services from 
the producer to the consumer. But in order for 
business and industry to obtain the greatest value 
out of it as a competitive management tool, more 
attention must be given to “researching” the con- 
sumer. 

Home economics marketing research differs from 
the other forms of marketing research, as broadly 
defined, only in its approach to problems and in its 
concern not only for the economic well-being of the 
consumer but for the other aspects of consumer 
satisfaction. 

Home economics is primarily concerned with the 
last step in the marketing process; that is, getting 
the goods from the wholesaler to the consumer. 
But home economics can make unique contributions 
to marketing research at each stage of distribution 
because home economics approaches the study of 
such problems from the point of view of the con- 
sumer or family needs and wants, from both the 
short-run and the long-run point of view. It is a 
fact that most marketing research is undertaken to 

*Lynpon O. Brown. Marketing and Distribution Re- 
search. New York: Ronald Press, 1949, p. 16. 

2 D. B. DeLoacn. Opportunities for Research and Market- 
ing, Agr. Econ. Research, U. S. Dept. Agr. 9, No. 3 (July 
1957) [Italics mine—H.G.C.] 


Helen G. Canoyer 


Dr. Canoyer is dean of the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University. This 
discussion of some of the problems inherent in the 
participation of home economics in marketing 
research has been adapted from her talk on the 
same topic at the 1957 meeting of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities in Denver in November. 


make business more profitable. However, business 
will maximize its resources in the long-run only if 
the consumer is satisfied with products and happy 
in the use of them. 

If given the opportunity, home economics can 
participate in marketing research in two ways—any 
well-trained home economist can be an invaluable 
member of a marketing research team studying 
many types of marketing problems. In business it 
is not uncommon for home economists to be called 
in to assist in marketing research today. Unfor- 
tunately, they are seldom viewed as essential to the 
initial formulation of the problem but are usually 
looked to for service contributions—such as testing 
a range or a recipe. 

Second, the home economist trained in marketing 
research is qualified to undertake marketing re- 
search studies especially of the consumer as a pur- 
chaser and user of goods and services. 


Where Home Economics Can Be of Value 


In a recent book on marketing research, the 
author lists eight major areas of research application 
in marketing.’ I believe that home economists can 
make effective and needed contributions in five— 
those I have starred are areas in which home econo- 
mists are now working or could and should 
do so. 

1. Sales forecasting 
*2. Determining the size and characteristics of the 

product for a market 

3. Estimating territorial sales potentials and meas- 

uring territorial variations in sales effectiveness 
*4. Product research 


*Ricnarp D. Crisp. Marketing Research. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957, p. 12. 
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. New product development 

. Advertising research 

. Test marketing 

. Qualitative and motivational research (It is in 

this area where the home economist trained in 
marketing research can make an invaluable 
contribution. ) 

Home economists have many problems in con- 
tributing to marketing research studies or in under- 
taking such studies. Briefly these might be listed 
as: Few home economists adequately trained to do 
marketing research; attitudes that tend to exclude 
home economists from marketing research; lack of 
team approach which could make use of contribu- 
tions of many disciplines, including home eco- 
nomics; lack of funds; and the fact that the areas 
in which home economists can make the greatest 
contributions are virtually unexplored and are very 
difficult and expensive to explore. For example, 
consumer demand and its elasticities are largely 
measured and/or forecast in terms of actual pur- 
chases, inventory and pantry checks, consumer sug- 
gestions via suggestion boxes in stores or expressions 
of planned purchases. We know very little about 
factors other than price and certain physical factors, 
such as store layout or displays, which influence the 
family to buy goods or to substitute one product for 
another. There is presently a great deal of interest 
(verging on mysticism) in motivation research as 
a key to understanding consumer demand. How- 
ever, at present, there is disagreement even among 
those interested in motivation research (M.R.) as 
to how best to find out what the consumer wants. 
Some people, for example, believe it is possible by 
means of M.R. to get the “truth,” and others believe 
it is not possible. This is an area where home 
economists can be of great value in a team study. 
It is, nevertheless, an area in which at present I 
know of no home economists who are working. 
The theoretical economists are investigating motiva- 
tional research; marketing research in business is 
working on it; but I think a great contribution can 
be made by home economists. The home eco- 
nomics point of view is needed if such studies are 
to be successful. 

In this present era of relative abundance, con- 
sumers are able to shift their choices from one prod- 
uct to another, from one store to another, from one 
type of distribution to another; and it is highly im- 
portant that business try to find out whether the 
proposed product or service as well as the proposed 
type of distribution outlet will be acceptable to 
consumers before investing in expensive plants for 
production, processing, and distribution. But it is 
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even more important to business to know whether 
the consumer will continue to favor the particular 
type of product, service, or store. And from the 
other point of view, about which business is re- 
markably unconcerned, it is important for con- 
sumers to know what they seem to really want, 
because they have to live not only with the material 
things provided through our distribution system 
but with their own frustrations and anxieties re- 
sulting from their choices. Thus, from the long- 
run point of view in which business should be just 
as interested as home economics is, this particular 
area of research is vital and is comparatively un- 
touched. 

Home economics has a stake in marketing re- 
search and a big stake. I think that in the coming 
years there will be increasing interest and contribu- 
tion by home economics to the entire field. Some 
of the problem areas of immediate concern to home 
economics seem to be: (1) studies of the economic 
and social developments associated with the in- 
tegration of food retailing organizations;‘ and (2) 
economic, quality, and satisfaction studies of the 
grading and standardizing of all products at each 
stage in the marketing process because what hap- 
pens at the production, processing, and wholesaling 
level is of concern to the consumer almost as much 
as what happens at the retail level. Special consid- 
eration should be given to the effects of the adoption 
of uniform standards on the consumer and on the 
family. (3) The consumers do not themselves 
know why they buy what they buy. (4) Most 
marketing research has been done for a_ profit 
motive—to aid the producer and the dealer rather 
than consumer. There will always be a difference 
in approach by home economics and business, but 
there are mutual gains to be realized from working 
together. 

Home economics brings to marketing research a 
different approach, a different point of view, and a 
special concern for the consumer's well-being and 
satisfaction. I am firmly convinced that marketing 
research needs home economics’ contributions. Both 
business and home economics center their interest 
on the consumer, the home, the family. Whereas 
business wants to know the temper of consumer 
acceptance in order to make more money, home 
economics wants to know what actually motivates 
the consumer and what are the short-run and long- 
run effects of choices, actions, and value systems. 
Such information is also needed by producers and 
distributors for long-run success. 


* This point was made by D. B. DeLoach, op. cit. 
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Communications 


Mx conferences are held each year—na- 
tional, regional, state, and local. How 
much more effective could we be by improving our 
techniques of bringing conference experiences back 
home? To convey enthusiasm and stimulation, as 
well as new facts and knowledge acquired, presents 
an interesting problem in communication. You who 
have been following this series of articles have al- 
ready received ideas applicable to conference re- 
porting. Perhaps this is a skill that we take for 
granted and feel that our talents are adequate. 
However, numerous spontaneous comments of asso- 
ciates indicate that we can do much to improve our 
reporting back. Such typical statements are, “It’s 
quite an art to bring back the heart of a conference,” 
and “Social events and unimportant details occupy 
too much of the report.” Let’s take a look at the 
skill and technique that can be applied and then ask 
ourselves how effective we are. 

Successful reporting back may include preplan- 
ning, timing, audience identification, the report it- 
self, and aids to the presentation of the material. 


Preplan 


First, some planning before the conference can 
be useful. Are you to be the eyes and ears for your 
co-workers back home, and has their interest been 
aroused before you leave? Do you know what kind 
of reporting you are going to be called upon to do 
after you return? Will it include verbal reports to 
a large group, to smaller departmental groups, per- 
son to person, and possibly a radio or television 
interview? Will there also be written reports? The 
latter might include an official accounting to the 
boss, informal memorandums, and press releases. 
Awareness of such possibilities is the essence of 
advance planning. 

The kinds of responsibilities you have at the con- 
ference may also influence your reporting back 
home. If you are an officer of the association, you 
are in a better position to be informed about policy- 
making decisions and executive matters. At such 
times, others may be better versed in the program 
itself, since your responsibilities as an officer may 
have limited your attendance at meetings. 


Reporting Back After a Conference 


Miriam Scholl 


Dr. Scholl is dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Oregon State College and is one of the 
AHEA representatives to the National Project in 
Agricultural C icati 


Write It Down! 


There are several things that you can do while 
at the meeting to make the reporting not only easier 
but also more thorough. Copies of the speeches pre- 
sented and reports of research and other written 
materials are often available, or can be procured at 
a later date for a nominal sum or by signing up for 
them. At large national meetings a set of press 
releases may sometimes be obtained. Never for a 
moment be without pencil and notepad or cards. 
Do not rely on your memory. Do take adequate 
notes. Plan while taking notes, for later use in a 
variety of circumstances and for ease of filing. 
Cards can be especially helpful, because of flexi- 
bility in rearrangement later on, if one or two ideas 
only have been placed on each card. Information 
that you will wish to take home may come at un- 
expected moments from personal conversations and 
shop talk outside of meetings, as well as from the 
rostrum. You may wish to mail some written mate- 
rials, messages, and greetings to co-workers at home, 
directly from the conference. It is well to come sup- 
plied with a few large Manila envelopes for mailing 
material to others as well as to yourself. Find out 
when speeches are to be published and in which 
journals. Sign up for proceedings when available. 
Your program, too, becomes a very important refer- 
ence to you—hang on to it! It may also contain 
notes you hastily placed on the margin. 

As soon as you arrive home, take a little time to 
sort and to read over your notes and other materials 
to help keep salient items in mind—it’s much easier 
then than later. It is also much easier to make a 
report when enthusiasm is still very much alive and 
the details are vivid. So let's have the report back 
as soon after returning as feasible. 


Be Concise 


It can be assumed that there will be definite time 
limitations. Therefore, your report needs to be con- 
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cise, condensed, and inclusive of a brief over-all 
statement of the purposes, organization, and heart 
of the conference. After that, new concerns and 
ideas, new trends, new definitions, new statistics, 
research reports and project progress reports, as well 
as business matters relating to the organization, be- 
come pertinent. Human interest stories can enliven 
what you are relating but should be kept sub- 
ordinate to the main purposes and points of the 
conference. Time for discussion and questions may 
also increase audience interest and participation. 


Know Your Audience 


Who is your audience going to be? Can you share 
this experience with staff members from other fields 
of related interests? In one illustration of this na- 
ture, a film that had been shown at a conference was 
used. Since the film carried the message of the con- 
ference very well and was also of general interest, 
a number of persons outside the immediate depart- 
ment concerned were invited to the meeting and 
enjoyed the opportunity thus extended. 

The decision of how to report back offers various 
interesting possibilities. For example, will several 
people be available to share in the reporting? Such 
a panel, with a greater variety of presentation and 
voice tone, can act as a stimulant to those reporting 


as well as to the audience. Can written material be 
prepared and distributed, such as abstracts, bibliog- 
raphies, topic outlines? Sometimes a filmstrip or 
slides may come to your aid if something unfamiliar 
to the audience is being introduced. If a group is 
not too large, written materials can be circulated or 
left in a convenient location where all may have 
access to them. 

Last but not least, physical surroundings that are 
pleasant and comfortable, with good acoustics and 
even preceded by a “coffee break” at the end of a 
busy work day, may add greatly to the receptivity 
and listening quality. Of course, too, a pleasant, 
well-modulated voice and all of the attractions of 
pleasing speech add to the effectiveness of verbal 
delivery. Recently I heard a brief prayer credited 
to an old sea captain that seems apt in this discus- 
sion. It goes like this: “Lord fill my mouth with 
worthwhile stuff and nudge me when I've said 
enough.” 

Reporting back from a conference is a form of 
communication enriched by many kinds of skills. 
Awareness that we can do much to improve, can be 
a stimulus for this very improvement. No two per- 
sons will ever do it exactly the same way, but 
ground rules of preplanning, timing, audience iden- 
tification, presentation, and aids can help us all. 


FHA—Teens with a Purpose 


There are a lot of words used to describe our teen-age population these 
days, but if you want to see “Teens with a Purpose,” be on hand in Kansas City, 
Missouri, the week of July 7 to 11. That's when 450 Future Homemakers of 
America will convene for their 1958 national meeting. 

Coming from 47 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, these delegates 
have been chosen to represent the 500,000 youth who are members of this high 
school organization for pupils studying homemaking education. 

At meetings planned and carried on by the teen-agers themselves, the 
Future Homemakers of America will clearly demonstrate that they are “Teens 
with a Purpose” working toward an over-all goal of helping individuals to 
improve personal, family, and community living. 

Through general sessions and group discussion work they will focus their 
attention on the value of an education, career opportunities in home economics, 
becoming better citizens, improving their human relations, and broadening 
spiritual values. 

The twelve national officers of the organization helped plan the national 
meeting. “They chose this meeting theme,” explains Lois Oliver, national 
FHA adviser, “because it challenges all teen-agers to stand up for themselves 
as responsible, thinking persons—with important contributions to make as 
family members.” 

FHA is a national, nonprofit youth organization sponsored by the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the U. S. Office of Education and the American 
Home Economics Association. 
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Geitel Winakor 


AHEA Fellowship Awards 


B EULAH V. Gillaspie, president of the Amer- 


ican Home Economics Association, an- 
nounced on June 1 that (Thora) Geitel Winakor, 
Mrs. Jane K. Shearer, and Mary A. Crenshaw are to 
receive fellowship awards administered by the As- 
sociation. 


Geitel Winakor, the AHEA-Omicron Nu Fel- 
lowship awardee for 1958-59, is a native of Illinois 
and a graduate of the University of Illinois and 
Drexel Institute of Technology. She is currently 
a graduate student at Iowa State College, where 
she will continue her work toward a doctor's de- 
gree. Her previous professional positions have 
included work as a graduate assistant at Drexel 
Institute of Technology, as an instructor in tex- 
tiles, clothing, and related arts at Michigan State 
University, and assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. She will use the Omicron Nu Fel- 
lowship to continue study in the general area of 
clothing and consumption economics. The Omi- 
cron Nu Fellowship of $1,000 is awarded every 
other year from a fund administered by the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 


Mrs. Shearer, who will receive the Effie I. Raitt 
Fellowship, is an instructor in home and family 
life in the area of housing and interior design at 
Florida State University. She holds both bachelor 
and master of science degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. Her previous professional ex- 
perience includes teaching art in the home and 


Jane K. Shearer 


clothing in a junior college, university teaching of 
interior design, and work as an interior design 
consultant. She will use the fellowship to con- 
tinue work toward a doctor's degree in related 
art. Her study will concern furniture and house- 
hold textiles in use in the Territorial period in 
Florida. The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship of $500 is 
awarded annually by the AHEA from a fund estab- 
lished in memory of Effie I. Raitt. 


Mary A. Crenshaw, who has been awarded the 
AHEA Nutrition Research Fellowship, is a native 
of Kentucky who holds a bachelor’s degree from 
Western Kentucky State College and a master’s 
degree from the University of Kentucky. She has 
been a teacher of home economics in Kentucky, a 
home supervisor for the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and a nutritionist for the Kentucky State 
Board of Health. She is currently an assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at Indiana University. 
She plans to work toward a doctor's degree at Iowa 
State College on the AHEA Nutrition Fellowship. 
The award is a special gift made available to the 
AHEA by a donor who prefers to remain anony- 
mous. 

Members of the 1957-58 AHEA committee on 
fellowship awards for the 1958-59 academic year 
were Frances S. Goldsmith, chairman, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Crandall, Julia I. Dalrymple, Ruth 
D. Noer, Blanche Portwood, and Frances Van 
Duyne. 


Mary A. Crenshaw 
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AMERICAN HOME 


IVING with the Changes of the Space Age” 

will keynote the forty-ninth annual meeting 

of the American Home Economics Association in 
Philadelphia on June 24. What these changes are, 
what we are doing to meet them, what they mean 
to educational programs will be discussed at general 


sessions and in the section programs. 


Erie A. Johnston, who will deliver the keynote 
address on “Living with the Changes of the Space 
Age” at the opening general session on June 24, is 
president of the Motion Picture Association of 
America. He also has a personal commission from 
President Eisenhower to help build public support 
for the Mutual Security Program and to help make 
the American public aware of the value of the 
foreign aid program to our national security. 

Mr. Johnston grew up in Spokane, Washington, 
and graduated from the University of Washington. 
As a Spokane businessman he became active in the 
local Chamber of Commerce and later in the U. S. 
Chamber. He has served four terms as president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Johnston has been called upon by three 
presidents—Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower— 
to aid the federal government. In World War II, 
under President Roosevelt, he served as a member 
of a number of federal boards and commissions. 

President Truman appointed Mr. Johnston chair- 
man of the International Development Advisory 
Board, to which post he was reappointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. In 1953, President Eisenhower 
also appointed him as his personal representative 
with rank of ambassador to advance a program in 


ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


the Near East for the unified development of the 
Jordan River Valley. He has been awarded 
honorary degrees by more than a score of colleges 
and universities. 


The space age has arrived but has not found 
home economics completely unprepared or unaware 
that all of our lives—professional and personal—are 
facing accelerated and unusual changes. Beatrice 
Paolucci, the second speaker on the opening session 
and a member of the Association’s committee on 
philosophy and objectives, has chosen “Reviewing 
Our Orbit” as the title for her discussion of some of 
the implications of the space age for home eco- 
nomics. 

Dr. Paolucci, an assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics education at Ohio State University, is a 
former AHEA Effie I. Raitt Fellow and former mem- 
ber of the home economics faculty at Michigan 
State University. She is a graduate of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Columbia University, and Michi- 
gan State University. She has been a supervising 
teacher at the secondary level and has taught at 
Michigan State University as well as at summer 
sessions at several other universities. She is a mem- 
ber of Omicron Nu, Phi Kappa Phi, and Pi Lamda 
Theta. 

“National Issues in Education Today,” the topic 
of the second general session, reflects the great con- 
cern of everyone for education. Because the topic 
is such an important and timely one, the meeting 
will be an evening meeting open to the public as 
well as to persons who have registered for the 
annual meeting. John Roberts Mayor, director of 
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Warner-Medlin Studio, Madison 


John R. Mayor 


education for the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and professor of mathematics 
and education at the University of Maryland, will 
be the speaker. He is a former faculty member of 
the University of Wisconsin, having been a professor 
of mathematics and of education, chairman of the 
department of education, and acting dean of the 
School of Education. He has recently completed 
a two-year term as consultant for the National 
Science Foundation. 

At the Wednesday evening general session also, 
the Association will announce its candidate for the 
1958 Borden Award for Fundamental Research in 
the Field of Nutrition and Experimental Foods as 
well as the AHEA fellows and the international 
fellow and scholarship students for 1958-59. 


A reminder of the continuing great importance of 
food problems throughout the world comes on 
Friday morning when B. R. Sen, Director-General 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, as the first speaker on the morning 
program, will speak on “The People and FAO.” 

Dr. Sen, who was educated in Calcutta and Ox- 
ford and began his career in the Indian Civil Service, 
early began his work with food problems. In 1942 
he was Famine Commissioner for India, and from 


Fabian Bachrach 


Beatrice Paolucci Erie A. Johnston 


Speakers for the general sessions of the 1958 annual 

meeting of the AHEA come from the fields of busi- 

ness, international affairs, and science, as well as from 

education, nutrition, and family economics in home 
economics. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


June 24-27, 1958 


Headquarters: Philadelphia Convention Hall 


1943 to 1946 he served as Director-General, Food, 
with responsibility for collection, storage, and dis- 
tribution of food to 375 million persons. His foreign 
service has included diplomatic posts as well as 
assignments to the United Nations. He was elected 
Director-General of FAO in 1956. 


Food faddism and the popular misbeliefs in both 
nutrition and economics inspired the topic for the 
second part of the Friday morning genera! session— 
“It's in the News—lIs It a Fact? The Food We Eat. 
The Money We Spend.” Authorities to give us 
answers that we can use ourselves and those that 
will help us to answer the questions of the students 
and families with whom we work are E. Neige 
Todhunter and Mabel Rollins. 


Dr. Todhunter is dean of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Alabama and the 
current president of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. She was born in New Zealand and earned her 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the University of 
New Zealand and her doctor's degree at Columbia 
University. A United States citizen since 1940, Dr. 
Todhunter has taught and carried on research at the 
State College of Washington and held several 
previous positions at the University of Alabama. 
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Mabel Rollins 


Preconvention Meetings 


Extension Service—June 23 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia 


Home Economics in Business 
—June 21, 22, 23 
Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia 


Dr. Todhunter has served as chairman of the AHEA colleges 
and universities department and chairman of the AHEA ad- 
visory committee to the USDA’s Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. 

Dr. Rollins is professor and head of the department of 
economics of the household and household management at the 
New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. She, too, is a former AHEA section chairman, having 
been chairman of the family economics-home management 
section from 1955 to 1957. Miss Rollins was born in London 
and educated at Cornell University, where she received her 
doctorate in 1940. 

Part of Dr. Rollins’ experience in economics has come from 
work in a family export business with offices in New York City 
and London. She still maintains a partnership in the New York 
firm (John G. Rollins and Sons) and is a director of the London 


company. 


Sections and Committees 
Wednesday will be subject-matter day this year, with the 


business meetings of the subject-matter sections in the morning 
and their programs in the afternoon. On Thursday, the profes- 
sional sections will have morning business meetings and after- 
noon programs. 

The special meetings of section officers, committees, and of 
the AHEA committees are to be held this year from 9 to 10 on 
Tuesday morning. 


Exhibits 


The exhibits will again be crowded with new ideas and new 
products. A full afternoon has been left free on Tuesday for 
members to begin their visits to the exhibits. Free time has 
also been allowed for exhibits between the eye opener pro- 
grams and the section business meetings on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 


Association Business 


The proposal for the establishment of an assembly of dele- 
gates as the large governing body of the Association is among 
the most important Association business for this year. The 
proposal was published in the May Journat in the suggested 
revisions to the constitution and bylaws. 

Olga Brucher, as president-elect, will present the program of 
work proposed for the two years of her presidency. The text 
appears on pages 442 to 445. 

Important reports will be coming from three Association 
committees—philosophy and objectives, federal research re- 
lated to home economics, and public relations. The committee 
to plan activities for the Association’s Fiftieth Anniversary in 
1959 will also have suggestions to report. 

The organizing committee for the Ninth International Con- 
gress on Home Economics will be able to report on that meet- 
ing, which will open just four weeks after the close of the 
AHEA annual meeting. 
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Sunday, June 22 


9 a.m. to 12 noon—2 to 5 p.m. 
Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Sheraton Hotel 


Monday, June 23 


9 a.m. to 12 noon—4 to 5 p.m. 
Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Sheraton Hotel 
9 am. to 12 noon 
State Presidents’ and Councilors’ 
Unit of AHEA Council 
Sheraton Hotel 


12:30 to 4 p.m. 

Joint Luncheon and Meeting of 
Executive Board and State Presi- 
dents’ and Councilors’ Unit of 
AHEA Council 
Sheraton Hotel 

12 noon to 5 p.m.—6 to 7:30 p.m. 

Registration 
Sheraton Hotel 

Registration is at the Sheraton Hotel this 

afternoon and evening for the convenience 

of those who arrive early. 


7:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
College Clubs Mixer 
Sylvania Hotel 


Ww 


Tuesday, June 24 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Registration 
Convention Hall 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Exhibits Open 
Convention Hall 


49th Annual Meeting 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Convention Hall—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


9 to 10 a.m. 
Special Meetings of Committees 
and Section Officers 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
General Session 
Convention Hall 
Presiding—Dr. Bevtan V. 
President of AHEA 
Invocation 
Living with the Changes of the 
Space Age 
Eric A. Jounston, President, Motion 
Picture Association of America 
Reviewing Our Orbit 
Dr. Beatrice Paotvucci, Ohio State 
University 
12 noon to 5 p.m. 
Visit Exhibits 
Convention Hall 
This afternoon has been scheduled for 
exhibits in order that everyone attending 
the annual meeting may have an op- 
portunity to see the displays of products, 
educational materials, and services ac- 
companying the meeting. 
7:45 p.m. 
Reception at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 


Summaries 
of Annual Meeting Speeches 


will again be available for sale at 
the time of the annual meeting. 
They are prepared to help you re- 
port the meeting more comprehen- 
sively. 

Packets of summaries will be on 


sale in the registration area on 
Friday, June 27. 


Price per packet, 50 cents. 


Wednesday, June 25 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Registration 
Convention Hall 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 
Convention Hall 


9 to 9:45 a.m. 

Eye Opener 
Convention Hall 

Presiding—Dr. Exvizaseru Dyan, AHEA 
Vice-President 

Songs Along the Delaware 
Emeuine CLayTon Weak ey, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools 


9:45 to 10:30 a.m. 
Visit Exhibits 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Subject-Matter Sections’ Busi- 
ness Meetings 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 


Family Economics—Home Man- 
agement 
Convention Hall 

Presiding—Dr. Marcarer L. Brew, 


Chairman of Section 

Report of the Committee on Re- 
quirements for Masters’ and 
Doctoral Programs 
Dr. Creo Firzsimmons, Purdue Uni- 
versity 

Review of Section Work in 1957-58 
Dr. Myra Bisuop, Secretary of Section 
Dr. Ricnarp L. D. Morse, Kansas 
State College 

Plan for Action for 1958-59 
Dr. Vircinia Brrrron, Vice-Chairman 
of Section 
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10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Family Relations and Child 


Development 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Dr. Bernice D. BorcMan, 
Chairman of Section 

Introduction of 1958-60 Officers 

Business Meeting 

Plan for Action 1958-59 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 


Food and Nutrition 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Dr. Marcaret L. Fincxe, 
Chairman of Section 

Reports of Committees 

Report of Chairman 


Discussion of Plan of Action 
Changes for Coming Year 


Introduction of New Officers 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Housing and Household Equip- 


ment 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Avis Woo.nicn, Vice-Chair- 
man of Section 

Business Meeting 

Discussion of Section Program and 
Plans for 1959 Annual Meeting 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 

Textiles and Clothing 
Convention Hall 

Presiding—A. E.izaBerH ARMSTRONG, 
Chairman of Section 

Old Business 
Report of Committees 

New Business 
Summary of State Chairmen’s Reports 
Plan for Action for 1958-59 


Home Economists in Business 
Plan Preconvention Meeting 


The HEIB section of AHEA will 
meet in Philadelphia on June 21 
to 23. Mrs. Judy Olive is general 
arrangements chairman, and Willie 
May Rogers is program chairman. 
Headquarters will be in the Shera- 
ton Hotel. 
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12:15 to 2 p.m. 
Alumnae Luncheons 


lowa State College 
Warwick Hotel 


Michigan State University 
Sheraton Hotel 


University of Minnesota 
Warwick Hotel 


University of Missouri 
Sheraton Hotel 


New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University 
Warwick Hotel 


Ohio State University 
Warwick Hotel 


Syracuse University 
Warwick Hotel 


Temple University 
Sheraton Hotel 


University of Wisconsin 
Sheraton Hotel 


2 to 4 p.m. 
Subject-Matter Section Pro- 
grams 


2 to 4 p.m. 

Family Economics—Home Man- 
agement 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Dr. Brrrron, Vice- 
Chairman of Section 


Recent Studies of Family Expendi- 
tures: Their Interpretation and 
Use 


Changes in Expenditures of Urban Families 
Mrs. Humes LAMALE, U.S. 


Department of Labor 

Changes in Expenditures of Farm Families 
Dr. Emma G. Hotmes, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


Panel: The Value of Studies of 
Family Expenditures 

Moderator—Dr. Ricnarp L. D. Morse, 
Kansas State College 

Participants 
Dr. Ruta Deacon, New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University 
G. Dororay Hartwick Col- 
lege 


June 1958 


2 to 4 p.m. 

Family Relations and Child 
Development 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Mrs. Leta Moore, 
Chairman of Section 
Symposium: Family Life among Our 
World Neighbors 
Dr. FetpMan, Cornell Uni- 
versity 
Dr. Rutu B. Jerrerson, Howard Uni- 
versity 


Vice- 


Mrs. Tues, University of Mas- 
sachusetts 

Family Change in a Changing 
World 
Dr. M. Smrrn, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania State University 


2 to 4 p.m. 


Food and Nutrition 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Dr. Mancanet L. Fincxe, 
Chairman of Section 

Nutritional and Biochemical As- 
pects of Foods Preserved by 
lonizing Radiation 
Dr. H. F. Kraysi., Fitzsimons Army 
Hospital, Denver 

How Well Do We Eat? 
Dr. Farrn U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 

Community Nutrition with World 
Emphasis 
Dr. E. Scnaerer, National 
Institutes of Health 


2 to 4 p.m. 

Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Rutu Chairman of 
Section 

Going Places with Brainstorming 
Frank C. Persveyc, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., New Jersey 


Brainstorm Panel: Housing 

Demonstration: New Methods— 
New Equipment 

Looking Ahead 
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2 to 4 p.m. 


Textiles and Clothing 
Convention Hall 

Presiding—A. EvizaserH ARMSTRONG, 
Chairman of Section 


Talents Preferred: 
I'm Looking for the Right Job 


Puytis Turner, University of Mary- 
land 

Exrzasetu A. Fucus, New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University 


I'm Looking for the Right Assistant 


Kennarp G. Keen, Arndt, Preston, 
Chapin, Lamb & Keen, Inc., Phila- 
delphia 
Fiber Producer 
Cuares H. Rutvence, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., Wilmington 
Pattern Company 
Carotine Hutcuins, Simplicity Pat- 
tern Co., Inc., New York 
Retailing 
Mrs. Gertrupe Mayers, Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia 


Teaching and Extension 
T. Faye Mrrcnett, University of 
Maryland 


Textile Testing 
Genevieve Smirn, Sears Roebuck and 
Co., New York 

| Buy Fabrics and Design Dresses 
Mrs. Cuantry Coe Gers, Rosenau 
Brothers, Philadelphia 

| Decorate and Write 


Racuet Marrens, Farm Journal 


Let’s Clear the Air on Finishes 
Rene Bouvet, American Viscose Cor- 
poration 
Artuur Hellwig Dyeing 
Corporation 
Epvcar L. ScHLesincer, United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers, Inc. 


2 to 4 p.m. 
College Clubs 


Convention Hall 
Presiding—Mrs. JOANNE MANGELS 
Hotz, President of Section 


Home Economics in a Scientific Age 
Epna Ammon, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 

Installation of 1958-59 Section Of- 
ficers 


8 p.m. 

General Session 
(Open to the public) 
Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 

Presiding—Dr. Beutan V. 
President of AHEA 

AHEA Research Fellowships, Inter- 
national Scholarships, and the 
Borden Award 
Dr. 

Presentation of the Borden Award 
for Fundamental Research in the 
Field of Nutrition and Experi- 
mental Foods 
J. H. McCam, The Borden Company, 
New York City 

National Issues in Education Today 
Dr. Jonn R. Mayor, American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 


* 


Thursday, June 26 


7 to 8:30 a.m. 
Phi Upsilon Omicron Breakfast 
Sheraton Hotel 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Registration 
Convention Hall 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Exhibits Open 
Convention Hall 


9 to 9:45 a.m. 

Eye Opener 
Convention Hall 

Presiding—Dr. Lavra W. Drummonn, 
AHEA Vice-President 

Come to the Fair 

Film—Uncle Sam Goes to the Fairs 

Twenty-six Days Behind the tron Curtain 
BarsaRaA Sampson, General Foods 
Corporation, White Plains, New York 


9:45 to 10:30 a.m. 
Visit Exhibits 
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10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Professional Sections Business 
Meetings 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Colleges and Universities 


Convention Hall 

Presiding—Manion H. Brown, Chair- 
man of Section 

Business Meeting 

Progress Reports 

Co-ordination of Work within the 
Association 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Elementary, Secondary, and 
Adult Education 


Convention Hall 

Presiding—L. Bette Chairman 
of Section 

Home Economics in the Total Edu- 
cational Program 
Mrs. Ruta McRae Carson, Chair- 
man-elect of Section 

Report on Progress Nationally— 
Four-Point Plan for Action, 
1957-58 
Jounnie Next Ray, Secretary of Sec- 
tion 

Co-ordinating Council Report 

Introduction of Vice-Chairman 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 

Extension Service 
Convention Hall 

Presiding—Mrs. Fiorence W. Low, 
Chairman of Section 

What Adjustments Can We Make 
in Order to Increase the Effec- 
tiveness of Home Economics Ex- 
tension Work as it Is Affected 
by the Following Changes: So- 
cial, Economic, Technological 
Dr. H. R. Atsrecut, Pennsylvania 
State University 
Frances Scupper, Federal Extension 
Service 
Wourrep Eastwoop, University of 
Massachusetts 


Eppye Ross, University of Georgia 


— 
i| 
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Advertising 
| 
a 
| 
Extension Service 
Preconvention Meeting 
Monday, June 28 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Headquarters in the ) 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
/ 
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10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Home Economics in Institution 


Administration 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Micvrep Bonnett, Chairman 
of Section 

Reports from Committees 

Discussion of Problems for Which 
Action Is Needed 


Introduction of New Officers 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 

Home Economists in Home- 
making 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Mrs. B. Hewanro, 
Chairman of Section 

Reports from Section Officers 
Chairman 
Chairman-elect 
Newsletter Editor 


Plans for Action 1958-60 
Proposed Standing Rules 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon 

Research 
Convention Hall 

Presiding—Dr. Frances Chair- 
man of Section 

Business Meeting 

introduction of New Officers 


10:30 to 12 noon 
Social Welfare and Public 
Health 
Convention Hall 
Presiding—Mnrs. Luise K. Avpiss, Chair- 
man of Section 
Reports of Committees and Dis- 
cussion of Section Program 
Rehabilitation 
Mrs. Jutia S. Jupson 
Recruitment 
Dr. Corer 
Qualifications for Home Economists in So- 
cial Welfare 
Mrs. Gertrupe LoTwin 
Liaison with American Public Welfare As- 
sociation 
HeLen Brecut 
Change in Section Name 
Mary Reeves, Vice-Chairman of 
Section 
Proposals for 1959 Annual Meeting 
Corneia Dunpny, Secretary of Sec- 
tion 
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12:15 to 2 p.m. 
Alumnae Luncheons 


University of Chicago 
Warwick Hetel 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Sheraton Hotel 


Kansas State College 
Warwick Hotel 


University of Massachusetts 
Sheraton Hotel 


University of Nebraska 
Sheraton Hotel 


Pennsylvania State University 
Sheraton Hotel 


Purdue University 
Sheraton Hotel 


University of Rhode Island 
Sheraton Hotel 


University of Tennessee 
Sheraton Hotel 


West Virginia University 
Warwick Hotel 


2 to 4 p.m. 
Professional Sections Programs 


2 to 4 p.m. 
Colleges and Universities 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Martua A. Park, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Plattsburgh, 
New York 


Our Philosophy and Objectives 


Progress Report of the Philosophy 
and Objectives Committee 


Discussion 


Looking Forward to the Workshop 
of 1959 
Dr. Manjorte East, Pennsylvania 
State University 


AHEA Section to Hold 
Postconvention Conference 


The AHEA family economics—home 
management section will hold a 
conference for college teachers, Ex- 
tension Service workers, social 
workers, and research workers on 
“Using Family Expenditures and 
Related Data on Teaching Finan- 
cial Management” at Strath Haven 
Inn, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
June 29 and 30. For further in- 
formation, write to Christine New- 
ark, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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2 to 4 p.m. 


Elementary, Secondary, and 
Adult Education 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—L. Bette Chairman 
of Section 

Foundations for Change 
Dr. Joun H. Fiscuer, Baltimore Public 
Schools 
Presented by: Nellie S. Buckey, Balti- 
more Public Schools 

Panel: Applications to Home Eco- 
nomics Education 


Moderator—Evevyn F. Miter, Maryland 
State Department of Education 


Participants 
Mrs. Luca Dennison Garrett, Taft 
Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. KaturyN SHEEHAN HucuHeEs, 
Adult Homemaking Education Classes, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Rutu M. Laws, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware 
Constance L. Drmock, Board of Edu- 
cation, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Mrs. Masex S. Spencer, University of 
Maryland 

What Senior High School Girls 
Think about Election in Home 
Economics 
Mrs. GARRETT 

Introduction of Vice-Chairman 


Miss Po.Larp 


Presentation of Plan for Action for 


1958-59 
Mrs. McRae Carson, Chair- 
man-elect of Section 


2 to 4 p.m. 
Extension Service 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Mrs. Avice M. Kine, Chair- 
man-elect of Section 


What Are the Impressions We Make 
upon Our Public? 
Evetyn Scorr, Cooperative Extension 
Service, University of Maryland 
Eva L. Goste, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Purdue University 
Janet Cray, Broome County Exten- 
sion Service Association, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 
Jean Jupce, College of Agriculture, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Mrs. Beverty More.anp, Extension 
Service, Shreveport, Louisiana 


How Clear Are Our Goals? 
Dr. Emma J. Rersorp, University of 
Delaware 
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2 to 4 p.m. 

Home Economics in Business 
Convention Hall 

Presiding—Verna McCatium, Chair- 

man-elect of Section 


Tools and Trends That Affect Our 
Work 

In Visualization: Layouts, Photography, Sales, 
and Promotion Materials 
Mrs. Erne. Lonserc-Howm, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York City 

in Research: Its Interpretation and Use 
E. H. Sonnecken, Market Planning 
Corporation, New York City 


in Development of Key Personnel 
Moorneap Wricut, General Electric 


Co., Ossining, New York 


2 to 4 p.m. 

Home Economics in Institution 
Administration 
Convention Hall 

Presiding—Jane Hartman, Chairman- 
elect of Section 


Research and Development in In- 
stitutional Feeding 
A. C. Avery, Naval Supply Depot, 
Bayonne, New Jersey 

Report of New Research Projects 
in Institution Administration 


Panel: Getting Ready for Tomorrow 


2 to 4 p.m. 
Home Economists in Home- 
making 


Penn Sherwood Hotel 


Presiding—Mnus. Jean S. Taytor, Chair- 
man-elect of Section 


Our Responsibilities 
Mrs. Dorotuy Jounson, Chairman, 
AHEA Legislative Committee 


Being Professional in a Super- 
market 
Dr. B. Scuutz, President, Il- 
linois HEA 


Re-assessing the Homemaker’s 
Role Today 
Dr. M. Sorru, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania State University 
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Philadelphia Convention and Visitors Bureau 
Congress Hall 
This hall is one of the many historic 
buildings in Philadelphia. The United 
States Congress met in this hall from 
1790 until 1800, and both Washing- 
ton and John Adams took the oath of 
office of the Presidency in this build- 


ing. 


2 to 4 p.m. 

Research 
Convention Hall 

Presiding—Dr. Frances Carwin, Chair- 
man of Section 

Fifty Years of Home Economics 
Research: A Backward Glance 
and a Forward Look 
Dr. GeorciAN Apams, U.S. 
ment of Agriculture 

Philosophy and Objectives of Home 
Economics Research 
Dr. Catnertne Personius, Cornell 
University 

Panel: Philosophy of Home Eco- 
nomics Research 

Moderator—Dnr. Persontus 

Participants: 
Dr. ADAMS 
Dr. Marcarer L. Brew, New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University 
Beutan I. Coon, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Dr. Mary Donpps, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Dr. Demarnis Pease, Iowa State Col- 
lege 


Depart- 


Attend the Business 
and Council Meetings 
Vote on 

Proposals for an assembly of 
delegates 

1958-60 program of work 
1958-59 legislative program 
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2 to 4 p.m. 

Social Welfare and Public 
Health and Housing and 
Household Equipment 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Mrs. Luise. K. Appsss, Chair- 
man, Social Welfare and Public Health 
Section, and Ruts Chair- 
man, Housing and Household Equip- 
ment Section 


The Home Economist's Role in the 
Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped Homemaker 


The Team Approach 
Mrs. S. Jupson, Bellevue Medi- 
cal Center, New York City 


Work Simplification in the Area of Child 
Care 
Dr. Exvrzasern Ecxnarptr May, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut 

Demonstration: The Ways a Handicapped 
Homemaker Solves Her Food Preparation 
Problems 
Mrs. ELeanor V. Wuese, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey 
Assisted by a homemaker 


Discussion of Available Housekeeping Aids 


2 to 4 p.m. 
College Clubs 


Convention Hall 


Presiding—Mrs. JOANNE MANGELS 


Hotz, President of Section 
Business Meeting 


Let Communications Work for You 
Fern Surpcey, 4-H Clubs and YMW 
Programs, Washington, D. C. 


4:30 p.m. 
Special Teas 
College Clubs Tea 
Drexal Institute of Technology 


Kappa Omicron Phi 
Sheraton Hotel 


Omicron Nu 
Warwick Hotel 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity 
Warwick Hotel 


Nay 
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8 p.m. 

AHEA Council Meeting 

AHEA Business Meeting 
Sheraton Hotel 
Open to all AHEA members. Regis- 
tration badges required. All members 
are urged to be present throughout 
both meetings in order to become 
familiar with the business of the As- 
sociation. Only council members may 
vote during the council session. All 
members may vote on all items of 
business of the business meeting. 


Council Meeting 


Presiding—Dr. V. 
Roll Call of Councilors 

Reports of Standing Committees 
Advisory Editorial 


Gertruve HuMPHREYS 
Advisory for College Clubs 
Exrzasetu ELLetr 


Budget 
Dr. Eveanor O. BARNES 


Committee on Committees 

Dr. EvrzapetH Dyar 
Elections 

Mrs. MARGARET MANGER 
Membership Credentials 

Dr. Laura W. DruMMOoND 


Nominating 
Mrs. VinciniaA TROTTER 


Program-of-work 
Oxca P. BrucHEer 


Reports of Other Committees 
Dr. GILLasPIE 

Report of the State Presidents’ and 
Councilors’ Unit of the AHEA 
Council 
Gertruve Roskie 

Recognition of State Presidents for 
Their Associations’ Membership 
Achievement 
Dr. Gmaspre and Mrs. H. 
McNavucHTon 


Business Meeting 


Presiding—Dnr. 
Reports of Officers and Staff 
President 
Chairman of the Executive Board 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Dr. GrvasPre 
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Bring Your AHEA 
Membership Card to 
Annual Meeting 


It identifies you for the member 
registration rate. 

Registration fees for 1958: 
All four days: 

$5 for members 

$8 for member and spouse 
$8 for nonmembers 

Day registration: 

$2.50 for members 

$4.00 for member and spouse 
$3.50 for nonmembers 


Committee Reports and Proposals 
Constitution and Bylaws 
Mrs. Rosa H. Lovinc 
Elections 
Mrs. MArGARET MANGER 
Legislation 
Mrs. DororHy JOHNSON 
Philosophy and Objectives 
Dr. Dornotuy D. Scorr 
Program-of-Work for 1958-60 
Oxca P. BrucHer 
Public Relations 
RosaLinD Lirguist 
Federal Research Related to Home Economics 
Ruts L. Bonpe 


Resolutions 
Mrs. ZxLeMa P. Price 


Friday, June 27 


8:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Registration 
Convention Hall 


8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 
Convention Hall 


9 to 9:30 a.m. 

Eye Opener 
Convention Hall 

Presiding—F ora Dow en, President, 
Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation 

Are Women Finished? 
Dacné 
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9:30 to 10 a.m. 

AHEA Council Meeting 
Convention Hall 

Open to all AHEA members 

Presiding, Dr. Beuian V. 

Roll Call of Councilors 


Councilors’ Credentials Report 
FLorence M. Reirr 

Report of Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee 
M. Estuer Hiwt and Grace K. Napic 


Adoption of the 1958-59 Budget 
Dr. ELeanor O. BARNES 
Recommendations of the Commit- 


tee on Committees 
Dr. Evrzaperu Dyan 


10:15 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. 


General Session 
Convention Hall 


Presiding—Inene E. McDermott, 
Senior Vice-President of AHEA 


The People and FAO 
B. R. Sen, Director-General of FAO 
It’s in the News—lIs it a Fact? 


The Food We Eat 
Dr. E. Neice Tovuunter, University 
of Alabama 


The Money We Spend 
Dr. Maser A. New York 
State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University 


Presentation of New AHEA Officers 


Dr. 


Acceptance of the Presidency 
P. Brucuer 


1:30 p.m. 


Professional Trips 


2:30 to 5 p.m. 

State Presidents’ and Councilors’ 
Unit of the AHEA Council 
Sheraton Hotel 


Saturday, June 28 


9 am. to 12 noon—l to 4 p.m. 
AHEA Executive Board 
Sheraton Hotel 


= 
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| 
Treasurer 
Dr. Exeanon O. BAnnes | 
Association Sections 
Mrs. Frorence W. Low 
Headquarters Staff 
Mriprep Horton bd 


How to Go to College 
by a Do-It-Yourself Plan 


Jesse W. Harris 
University of Tennessee 


At the University of Tennessee we have a very 
exciting story of how three girls are getting an 
education in the College of Home Economics. It 
may well be an inspiration to others. Here is the 
story: 

Dortha Johnson and Alma Jean Johnson of Dun- 
lap, Tennessee, are two ambitious girls, who have a 
very ambitious father, who wanted his daughters to 
have an education and decided to help them with 
a remarkable do-it-yourself plan. They included in 
their program a third girl, Carolyn Hixson, who was 
a life-long friend and neighbor. 

Some capital was necessary because they planned 
to build a trailer and bring it to Knoxville and live 
in it while they went to college. The oldest of the 
three girls, Dortha Johnson, graduated from high 
school in 1953 and went to work in a local factory as 
an office worker. At the end of two years, she had a 
bank account of $2500. Carolyn Hixson, the friend 
and neighbor, graduated from high school in 1954. 
She worked a year in a collar factory in Dunlap and 
at the end of the year had a bank account of $1500. 
Alma Jean Johnson graduated in 1955, and she 
worked at home in the summer to prepare foods to 
bring to school: freezing, canning, preserving, and 
sO on. 

In the fall of 1955, the three girls arrived in 
Knoxville with the father of the Johnson girls, 
Roscoe Johnson, and the four took out a license 
with the City of Knoxville, which gave them a 
permit to park their trailer at 713 Twentieth Street. 

The three girls will have successfully completed 
the first three years by the end of the present year 
and will enter the senior year in the fall of 1958. 

The story unfolds as follows: The two girls, who 
had bank accounts, pooled their $4,000. Mr. John- 
son used $2500 of it to obtain the materials and 
build the trailer. They built a large trailer, and it 
included not an ordinary size refrigerator but a large 
one with a freezer compartment because the plan 
included going home every week end and bringing 
from their farm homes the supply of food for the 


week. This included frozen and canned meats, 
vegetables, fruits, fresh eggs, milk (the Johnson 
farm is a dairy farm), and fresh vegetables, when 
available. 

During the week, Mr. Johnson lives in the trailer 
with the girls. He has part-time work at a filling 
station near the trailer, where he can both chaperone 
and work. In the wintertime he has taken the 
short courses in agriculture at the University’s Col- 
lege of Agriculture. To quote the three girls, 
Dortha and Alma Jean Johnson and Carolyn Hixson, 
“We have enjoyed every minute.” 

Mrs. Johnson, with the help of other children in 
the family, keeps the farm going during the week. 
Work that needs a man’s hand is cared for by Mr. 
Johnson on the week ends and by Carolyn Hixson’s 
father, a friend and neighbor. 

During the school week, the girls and Mr. Johnson 
prepare three meals a day in their trailer home. 
They have a regular schedule, turn about by the 
week, for breakfast. For the other two meals, the 
schedule varies according to the schedule of their 
classes. Most of their studying is done in their 
trailer home but, of course, they also do some of it 
in the library. The marketing is light because they 
need only staples and a few fresh vegetables in 
the wintertime. 

What is their education costing them? They kept 
accounts in 1956-57 and the total expenditure for 
the four of them, the three girls who were in college 
and Mr. Johnson, was only $1300 and this included 
living expenses, University fees, and books. This is 
a real believe it or not story, but it is a true story. 
Our hats are off to the ambitious father and the 
three girls, who are preparing to be teachers of 
home economics, home demonstration agents, or 
home economists in business. We predict real suc- 
cess for the trio. 


City Groups Sponsor Experiment 


in Education for Marriage 


For the past year an experiment in “Education 
for Marriage” has been conducted in Kansas City, 
Missouri, sponsored by the Junior League and car- 
ried out by a committee of representatives of social 
agencies, the churches, and interested laymen. 
Lawrence S. Bee, professor of home economics, 
sociology, and anthropology at the University of 
Kansas, has assisted with the project. 

Experimental groups were made up of young 
people, ages 18 to 24. Each discussion group was 
led by a panel consisting of a minister or rabbi, a 
medical doctor, and a family life educator-coun- 
selor. As a result of this program, Kansas City is 
now considering a community-wide committee on 
education for marriage. 
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Cooking without Looking 


Offers Recipes in Braille 


EstHer Tipps 

Foods Teacher 

Texas School for the Blind 
Jennie S. WiLMor 
Associate Professor 
University of Texas 


The authors appreciate the assistance of Amy Jo 
Long of the University of Texas News and In- 
formation Service in reporting the project and 
the cookbook. 


How do blind homemakers cook? Without look- 
ing, of course, but with the same interest in turning 
out nutritious, palatable, and, yes, visually attrac- 
tive meals that other homemakers have. 

Cooking without Looking—Food Preparation 
Methods and Techniques for Blind Homemakers, a 
new cookbook in Braille, is taken from the food 
preparation sections of Mrs. Tipp’s master’s thesis 
under Miss Wilmot’s direction at the University of 
Texas. Inspiration to write a book that would 
“broaden the opportunities of the blind homemaker” 
came primarily from Mrs. Tipp’s students at the 
School for the Blind. 

Though this is not the first cookbook written in 
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BeLow, Lert: Patricia Horton, junior homemaking 
student at the Texas School for the Blind in Austin, 
makes the Figure-8 rolls which she tested for Cooking 
without Looking. She sometimes calls them “Buttons 
and Bows Rolls”! She cuts them with a doughnut cutter, 
then gently stretches each ring and twists it once to 
make it resemble the figure 8. She will bake them in a 
preheated oven for which she has set the temperature by 
means of counting notches on the thermostat. The rolls 
will be timed with a Braille timer. Time, temperature, 


and method must be very specific for a blind person. 


BeLow, ricHt: Mrs. Dale Sawyer of Austin, Texas, 
teaches piano at the Texas School for the Blind. Here 
she is using the method she suggested for Cooking with- 
out Looking as she pares potatoes for her dinner. By 
paring them under running water, it is easy to detect 
remaining peel. By using a vegetable peeler, thick 
peeling is avoided. 

The flour and milk for medium white sauce will be 
combined by shaking them together in a covered jar to 
prevent lumping. When the casserole of scalloped 
potatoes is ready to be put into a preheated oven, a meat 
loaf and foil-wrapped apples will also be put into the 
oven. All will be baked at 350°F for one hour. With 
the addition of a green salad, a bread, and a beverage, 
the meal can be completed quickly and easily. The 
scalloped potatoes and the meat loaf were two of the 
recipes that Mrs. Sawyer tested for the cookbook. 

Planning ahead, using proper methods and tech- 
niques, and knowing correct temperatures and time help 
to make Mrs. Sawyer an efficient homemaker. 
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Braille, the author believes that it is unique in the 
directions written specifically for blind people. Of 
the 37 totally blind homemakers who answered 
questionnaires for the study, 26 had a total of only 
53 Braille cookbooks. Other questions asked in the 
survey for the thesis included questions on desirable 
contents for a cookbook and methods of menu plan- 
ning and marketing. 

Thirty-one of the homemakers were chosen to 
test recipes for the cookbook—each was sent a 
recipe for an oven-cooked food and for a surface- 
cooked food. Students at the Texas School for the 
Blind tested 152 of the recipes for accuracy of 
amounts, time, temperature, and method. 

Aside from cooking without looking, many other 
differences in methods and techniques between the 
sighted person and the blind person guided writing 
of instructions for Cooking without Looking. Some 
of these differences are: 


Tue Sicutep Person Tue Burp PERSON 


1. Measures liquids in a 1. Measures liquids in 
graduated measuring nested measuring cups 
cup with markings on placed in a shallow pan. 


Measures determined by 
cup size; pan allows for 
spill-over. 


outside. 


2. Keeps a memo pad and =. 2. Keeps Braille paper, a 
pencil for jotting down tablet, and stylus for 


supplies needed. same purpose. 
3. Uses standard _ timer, 3. Uses timer, clock, or 
clock, or watch. watch marked with 


Braille dots. 


4. Buys canned foods by 4. Must be thoroughly 
sight. familiar with brands, 
grades, or other specifi- 

cations to order. 


5. Sets oven thermostat by 5. Sets oven temperature 
turning to number de- by counting notches on 
sired. thermostat until desired 

temperature is reached. 


6. May use any type of 6, Uses a pressure pan with 
pressure pan. gauge that can be heard. 


7. Drops biscuit or cookies 7. Drops biscuit or cookies 


from teaspoon. from smallest ice cream 
dipper. 

8. Fills muffin well with 8. Fills muffin well with 

tablespoon. No. 24 ice cream dipper. 

9. Levels cake batter by 9. Measures equal portions 

sight. of batter into pan and 

levels by shaking pan 

gently from side to side. 

10. Turns meat with fork. 10. Turns meat with tongs. 


11. Cuts pies and cakes by 11. Cuts pies and cakes with 
sight. a portion guide. 
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Tue Sicurep PERSON Tue Buinp 


12. Separates an egg in an 12. Separates an egg by 
egg separator or by pouring the opened egg 
“rocking” yolk back and from a small bowl into 


forth in shell halves. her cupped hand, letting 
the white trickle be- 


tween the fingers. 


13. Fills cup with coffee by 13. Uses a measure of cor- 
sight. rect size and pours coffee 
from it into cup. 


14. Labels home-frozen food 14. Labels home-frozen food 
packages with wax pen- packages by writing with 


cil. Braille on freezer tape 
and attaching it to 
packages. 


(Cooking without Looking, embossed in three 
volumes, was ,.’nted for the Library of Congress 
by the American Printing House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Kentucky. It is in magazine format for 
convenient use in the kitchen. Copies are avail- 
able at $2.25 postpaid for the set from American 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. ) 


Pupil-Teacher Planning 
Used in College Classes 


CHARLENE PALMER 
Santa Barbara College 
University of California 


Much has been published in the home economics 
literature about the value of the democratic method 
of teaching for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents; yet very little has been printed about co- 
operative pupil-teacher planning on the college 
level. Even more surprising and helpful results 
may evolve in college classes in which the teacher 
encourages this. One example of pupil-teacher 
planning occurred in the procedures class at the 
University of California at Santa Barbara. The 
results of this experience suggest to students and 
teachers alike the possibilities of this type of plan- 
ning. 

Participation in homemaking classes in the local 
public schools is a part of the procedures course in 
home economics education. Through the fall semes- 
ter 1957, the college student observed one class for 
one hour per week for 16 weeks. Sometimes she 
helped the teacher during the class period, but no 
outside preparation was necessary for this. 

Participation and the other parts of the course 
were evaluated at the end of the semester. Each 
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student reported her experience to the other mem- 
bers of the procedures class. As a part of this re- 
port, she enumerated ways in which she thought the 
participation should be improved. The girls then 
discussed each other's contributions. 

The class as a group agreed that participation 
should not be limited to one classroom for the entire 
semester. Neither should this experience be on one 
grade level, in one school, or in one area of home- 
making. If possible, some time should be spent in 
both the vocational and the general homemaking 
programs. Due to the time involved in traveling to 
the public schools, the students suggested that par- 
ticipation should continue for two consecutive pe- 
riods each week, thereby shortening the number of 
trips to the schools. According to the students, this, 
in turn, would enable them to attend more class 
meetings on the campus. 

Following the evaluation, the teacher consulted 
the chairman of the home economics department 
and the director of student teaching. Both con- 
sidered the changes suggested by the students as 
being highly desirable. 

Beginning in the spring semester, 1958, participa- 
tion, now termed observation, was scheduled for 
two consecutive periods per week for eight weeks— 
four weeks in a junior high school and four in a 
senior high. The student observes a teacher con- 
ducting a class for one period in one area of home- 
making. The next period is spent with a different 
teacher and grade studying another area of home- 
making. As a result, upon completion of the eight- 
week observation period, the student has observed 
four teachers conducting classes in four areas of 
homemaking. Some classes are vocaticnal home- 
making, and some, general. All of the time in the 
homemaking classroom is spent observing. As- 
sisting the teacher is reserved for the student- 
teaching experience. Consequently, the student 
acquires a much broader experience in the home- 
making program in the public schools. She is also 
able to attend eight additional class meetings on the 
University campus. 

This is only one example of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning that occurred in one college class. Textbooks 
for procedures in home economics contain material 
about this method of teaching. Yet reading these 
texts alone is not so meaningful to students as actual 
participation in the democratic methods of plan- 
ning and evaluating, plus reading the text and pro- 
fessional periodicals. These students, as future 
homemaking teachers, may encourage pupil-teacher 
planning and evaluation, and perhaps even parent- 
pupil-teacher planning and evaluation. 


College Education 


Is for Women, Too! 


Lean JANE SMITH 
Rock Rapids, lowa 


[The following excerpt from Mrs. Smith’s regular 
biweekly column “From the Sunroom Window” in 
The Lyon County Reporter of February 20, 1958, 
was sent to the Journat by Mildred Hawkins of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College in Fargo. 
It is reproduced here with the author's permission. ] 


Quite a hue and cry has gone up since a promi- 
nent educator suggested that only men receive col- 
lege educations in the future . . . that is, he said 
only exceptionally gifted women students should 
be eligible for college educations. There are many 
ways to look at this problem. Now my stepfather, 
who was born in Norway, thought that a man 
should go to a good business school after high 
school (unless he would be a doctor, lawyer or 
minister) and then get himself a business of his 
own. But he thought a woman should have at 
least two years of college majoring in English be- 
cause as he said “she teaches the children.” His 
thought was that a woman spends most of her time 
in the home with the children and she must be able 
to help them with their school work and teach them 
to speak correct English, etc. His feeling about 
that was not that it did so much for her but that it 
did so much for the children while the father was 
busy earning a living. 

There is just one thing to be said about women 
and education. That is that many women with 
college degrees do not make the contribution to 
their family, themselves and their community that 
they should. I know any number of college edu- 
cated women who do not read three books a year. 
And many who do not think, do not study, do not 
continue their educations at all. And I know so 
many, many women who did not have the advan- 
tage of an education who read widely, know what 
is going on in the world, think, plan, contribute to 
their communities and church and actually act more 
like college graduates than many who have re- 
ceived an education. 

That particular thing is a black spot on educa- 
tion for women. And it is something that we as 
women are going to have to face if we are going to 
insist that women must have college educations 
the equal of men’s. We are going to have to use 
our education more or we will be denied it. 
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ome Flesearch 


Emiry C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Studies on food yields in institutional service, 
reported by the human nutrition research division, 
have provided much information that can be used 
in institutional and home food management. Pos- 
sibilities for economic and nutritional advantage 
stem in particular from two lines of evidence: 

First, weights of foods prepared from food as 
purchased show ranges in yields. Frequently, a 
range is so wide that an average would be mislead- 
ing as a guide in figuring servings. 

And second, there is now much specific informa- 
tion linking high or low food yield with market 
selection factors and with food preparation prac- 
tices. 

Practical implications of these findings have been 
discussed in two papers by Elsie H. Dawson, Elsie 
F. Dochterman, and Ruth S. Vettel in the Journal 
of the American Dietetic Association, March and 
April 1958 issues. Accompanying tables show 
ranges and averages in yield of prepared foods that 
have been obtained from fruits, vegetables, meats, 
and poultry. 

Kale provides one example of the wide range in 
ready-to-cook yield that purchased lots may give. 
Yields of raw trimmed kale from purchased lots 
ranged from 25 to 60 per cent. 

As one fruit example, yield of edible cantaloupe 
has ranged from 45 to 74 per cent. 

As examples of the effect of cooking methods on 
vegetable yields: kale, weighed before and after 
cooking, gained 11 per cent after boiling, 23 per 
cent after steaming. Okra, on the contrary, gained 
23 per cent after boiling, 11 per cent after steaming. 

Experimental work with meats and poultry has 
shown the variation that can be expected when 
these foods are cooked by procedures ordinarily 
used in large prepatation centers; also variations 
among the kind of meat, the cut, the preparation 
before and after cooking. 

These data have been obtained recently in many 
studies in IHE food laboratories and in work done 
under contract with four institutions. 

Findings have been used as a basis for calculating 
servings per purchase unit for school lunch publica- 
tions. They have been used, along with data from 
many other sources, as a basis for values on 1,301 


food items reported in 1956 in the USDA handbook 


“Food Yields Summarized by Different Stages of 
Preparation,” AH-102. This may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 50 
cents. 


Nearly 250 quantity recipes, developed by the 
human nutrition research division, have been as- 
sembled under one cover in a printed publication 
just issued. 

The majority of these recipes appeared previously 
in a series of 10 processed publications issued to 
suggest varied uses of food commodities in abun- 
dant supply. Public demand called for a reissue of 
those out of print. Some additional recipes have 
now been added, and also general directions for 
quantity-scale cooking of dry beans and peas, rice, 
meats, fresh and frozen vegetables, also directions 
for preparing sandwiches. The recipes are in 
quantities of 25, 50, and 100 servings. 

Developed originally for use by restaurants, col- 
lege dining halls, hospitals, and other institutions, 
the recipes in this publication are designed also to 
meet an often expressed need of persons who serve 
occasional meals to church and other community 
groups. 

“Recipes for Quantity Service,” Home Economics 
Research Report No. 5, may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. The price is 
$2.50. 


In the total research effort of the USDA, about 
17 per cent has been focused on basic research of a 
kind tied in with applied research and development. 
To step up creative, basic investigations, the depart- 
ment has begun establishing pioneering research 
laboratories. 

Scientists assigned to these laboratories will seek 
to fill in some of the recognized gaps in basic know]l- 
edge in scientific fields within the department's 
scope, without diminishing the amount and kind of 
basic research done in connection with applied 
research. 

One of these special laboratories has been estab- 
lished in the human nutrition research division. It 
is designated the Pioneering Research Laboratory 
in Cellular Metabolism, and its work will be done 
at the division’s laboratories in Beltsville, Mary- 
land. 

General objectives of the new IHE laboratory 
have been summarized as follows: To develop new 
insight into problems relative to the function, re- 
quirements, and interrelationships of nutrients that 
are important to the nutrition of man. Use will be 
made of various microorganisms, tissue cultures, 


isotopes, and biochemical methods. 
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Congress Committees Complete Plans 


AHEA President Names Mildred Horton Congress Director 


( OMMITTEES for the Ninth International 

Congress on Home Economics are finishing 
up the plans for the meeting to be held from July 
28 to August 2 on the campus of the University of 
Maryland. 

In recognition of the work that AHEA Execu- 
tive Secretary Mildred Horton has done in inspir- 
ing and co-ordinating plans for the Congress, she 
has been named the official director of the Con- 
gress. Beulah V. Gillaspie, president of AHEA, 


As C-Day approaches, the Congress Organizing Com- 
mittee and AHEA headquarters staff members review 
Congress plans with Mildred Horton (right), AHEA 
executive secretary and Congress director. Left to 
right, standing: Mrs. Mary Hawkins, Mrs. Ella Mc- 
Naughton, Joan Cassidy, Mrs. Ann Driscoll, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mount, all of the AHEA staff; Mrs. Ruth 
Carlson, D. C. Public Schools; Marion H. Steele, AHEA 
staff; Sadye Adelson, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Seated, left to right, Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Edna P. Amidon, U. S. 
Office of Education; Marjorie M. Heseltine, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Flemmie P. Kittrell, Howard University; 


made the appointment with the approval of the 
Canadian Home Economics Association, the co- 
operating hostess association for the meeting. In 
making the appointment, Miss Gillaspie paid tribute 
to the “superb job of planning and organization 
which Miss Horton has already carried out in con- 
nection with the Congress” and expressed her belief 
that as the chief executive of the Congress, Miss 
Horton will carry these plans through to outstand- 
ing success. 


Katharine Holtzclaw, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration; Jane Crow, University of Maryland; and Miss 
Horton. Rua Van Horn of the Office of Education and 
Betty Ruth Joyce of the AHEA staff were on field trips 
at the time of this meeting. Each member of the or- 
ganizing committee serves as liaison with a committee 
assigned to one function or one service for the Congress. 
Miss Horton estimates that over 100 AHEA mem- 
bers in the Washington, D. C., Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia area are already at work on Congress committees 
and that more than 200 others will assist at the time 
of the Congress as members of discussion group teams, 
as committee members, or in giving special services. 


Del Ankers 
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Registration for the Congress at the time this 
JouRNAL went to press was 865—431 AHEA mem- 
bers, 60 Canadians, and 374 registrants from a 
total of 40 countries other than the USA and 
Canada. Almost all of the participants from out- 
side North America plan to take one of two edu- 
cational tours arranged for the week preceding 
the Congress. They will arrive at the University 
of Maryland on Saturday, July 26, and will have 
Sunday free for rest or sightseeing in Washington 
before the official opening of the Congress itself 
on Monday. 

Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to 
the United States, will give the keynote address 
at the first plenary session on Monday evening on 
the topic “The Social and Economic Problems of 
the World Today.” A reception for all delegates, 
government officials, and other guests will follow. 

Other general session topics will consider social, 
scientific, and technical information, “Application of 
Home Economics Knowledge,” “The Contribution of 
Home Economics to the Position of Women in the 
World Today,” “The Contribution of Home Eco- 
nomics to the Social and Economic Life of the 
Family,” careers, and “Our Week Together and 
Our Work Ahead.” 

Four other plenary sessions during the week 
will discuss parts of the theme “Education in 
Home Economics Relative to the Social and Eco- 
nomic Conditions of Individual Countries.” 

Discussion groups on the questions raised in 
the plenary sessions will meet three times during 
the week. Participants have had an opportunity 
to indicate their choices of discussion groups, 
based on the professional work they are engaged 
in—for example: adult education, extension 
work, secondary education, and so forth. Groups 
will be made up of persons from different coun- 
tries who are interested in a particular area of 
home economics work. Advance registration for 
the discussion groups indicates keen interest in 
these meetings. 

Professional trips, too, are being scheduled as 
Congress participants return questionnaires indi- 
cating their preferences of the tours planned for 
three half days. The trips will include visits to 
government agencies employing home economists 
as well as to points of cultural and general inter- 
est in Washington, D. C. 

Through the courtesy of several U. S. business 
firms, participants from abroad are to be guests at 
the gala banquet on Thursday evening, and all 
Congress delegates will be guests at coffee breaks 
between sessions. 


CONGRESS COMMITTEES COMPLETE PLANS 


4, 


cp 


Carlos P. Romulo 


Keynote Speaker for the International Congress 


In order that the delegates may see how U. S. 
families live, participants from abroad are to have 
dinner in homes in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Virginia on Wednesday evening. 
On Tuesday, a North American Evening will show 
the visitors how Americans enjoy themselves. 

Business sessions of the Federation are to in- 
clude meetings of the executive committee, of 
which Catherine T. Dennis, a former AHEA presi- 
dent, is a member, and meetings of the larger 
governing body—the International Permanent 
Council. The Council is made up of representa- 
tives of the groups that are collective members of 
the Federation. In the United States, there are 
30 such groups, 28 being made up of several state 
home economics associations and two from the 
AHEA itself. Since the Federation's rules allow 
a maximum of 6 voting Council members per 
country, the United States groups will be repre- 
sented by Mildred Horton and Beulah V. Gillaspie 
for the AHEA, and Beulah I. Coon, Dorothy D. 
Scott, Mrs. Eva Scully, and Lela O'Toole, who 
were elected to be the voting members among the 
other Council delegates. 

At the request of the AHEA executive commit- 
tee, Miss Gillaspie will continue her functions as 
AHEA president insofar as they concern the Con- 
gress throughout the meeting in order to give con- 
tinuity to the AHEA president's duties which 
Miss Gillaspie has carried through the Congress 
planning. 
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What's Doing? 


Another academic year is closing, and it’s time once again to take stock of the 
activities of the college clubs for the year. It was a busy year, an active year, full of 
the joy of accomplishment. Here’s what some of the clubs did. 


University of Missouri, Columbia. Good organiza- 
tion and many willing hands made this club's fruit- 
cake bake enjoyable and profitable (above). 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru. Many 
recipes were tested before this group decided on the 
menu for its United Nations Dinner (below). 
Dishes from many lands were served. (College 
Clubs Plans for Action—international relations ) 


Douglass College, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
A career day was held to which high school students, 
their parents, faculty members, and other interested 
persons were invited. A tour of the building, talks, 
and discussion groups each added to the explanation 
of home economics as a career. Lunch was served 
in the home economics cafeteria, and a fashion show 
was presented. (Plans for Action—recruitment and 
public relations ) 


University of Delaware, Newark. Keeping up with 
the trend toward outdoor living, the club members 
learned how to barbecue (above) and then held an 
outdoor barbecue meeting. This group paid a visit 
to AHEA headquarters this year, learned more 
about AHEA, and took a tour of the building. 
[Editor's note: We enjoyed meeting the group.] 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City. This group 
invited foreign students to a Thanksgiving party 
and explained the meaning of the holiday. The 
guests then told about holidays in their countries. 
(Plans for Action—international relations ) 
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State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Delegates were sent to a workshop in New York, 
and when they returned, they gave their report in 
the form of a skit (below), telling all their ex- 
periences including a tale of lost luggage and late 
train as well as summaries of speeches and dis- 
cussions. This club holds an annual High School 
Day during which local high school students are 
given a tour of the home economics department. 
(Plans for Action—recruitment and public rela- 
tions.) Recently, U. S. Saving Bonds purchased 


during World War II matured, and the club was 
able to buy a silver tea service. A Valentine Day 
dance is one of the favorite annual projects of the 
members. The queen of the dance and her attend- 
ants are chosen on the basis of scholarship, profes- 
sional attitude, dependability, and co-operation. 


MSCW Photo by Henry Gill, Jr. 


Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus. 
A membership tea was held a week before the first 
fall meeting (above). The treasurer tries to collect 
all dues right after the first meeting in order to 
affiliate with MHEA and AHEA with full member- 
ship. (Plans for Action—membership promotion ) 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia. Seven Georgia 
college clubs gathered at Tift College for a work- 
shop titled: “Are We Using College Clubs to 
Further Our Development as Home Economists?” 
Group discussions focused on four phases of college 
club activities: standards for club progress, projects, 
membership promotion and programs, and recruit- 
ment and public relations. Several social functions 
were held, including one given by the local home 
economics club in the home management house 
(above). (Plans for Action—strengthening clubs 
at the local, state, and national levels) 


University of Vermont, Burlington. This club 
too, made fruitcakes at Christmas time. The cakes, 
carefully made in the home economics department's 


‘kitchen unit laboratories, were sold on campus and 


in the community of Burlington. One of the out- 
standing programs of this club during the year was 
a group discussion (below) on the subject: “Interior 
Decoration and the Home.” 
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It's Our Program of Work 


P. BrucHER 
AHEA President-elect and 
Chairman, Program-of-Work Committee 


The president of the AHEA does not campaign 
for office; she makes no speaking tours or whistle 
stops to extoll a party nor stands upon a party 
platform. In the Association, our platform is a 
program of work that belongs to everyone. It is 
made up after the president has been elected. The 
role of the incoming president and her program-of- 
work committee is to synthesize our current objec- 
tives and our possibilities into an orderly state- 
ment. Ideally this statement will express the wishes 
of each individual as well as those of every group 
within the Association. 

For six months, this has been our effort for 1958- 
60. Our work began in November in Denver—a 
city without either Eastness or Westness but with 
altitude and clarity. I hope we caught some of 
that clearness. Though chosen because several 
members of the program-of-work committee would 
be together there for other meetings in November, 
Denver had many advantages as a place to consider 
a new program of work. For one thing, it was 
far enough away from our individual involvements 
that en route we had a moment to forget our own 
affairs and to think about the schools, the exten- 
sion programs, the hospitals, the offices, the test 


kitchens, the homes, the research laboratories where 
other home economists were working as we passed 
by or overhead. Our program of work must be 
valid for each of these situations. We had all 
agreed to do homework—reading, interviewing, dis- 
cussing—before we left home. As we passed 
through city and town and from one state to an- 
other, some ideas may have seemed less pertinent 
than when we thought of them in our own environ- 
ment—many others became more important as we 
related them to home economics across a con- 
tinent. 

In our work in Denver, we asked ourselves not 
only “Is this objective applicable to the profession 
as a whole or the nation as a whole?” but “Does it 
express the needs and the possibilities that each 
individual home economist sees for herself for the 
next two years?” 

When the program-of-work committee completed 
its work in Denver, we had a draft of a program 
of work for these two years. It retained many ob- 
jectives and proposals for action from previous pro- 
grams of work—it added new objectives and action 
proposals to meet new developments in education 
and science, our increased need for recruitment and 
communications, and our Fiftieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration. 

We have asked groups within the Association— 
the executive committee, the chairmen of sections, 
the state presidents—whether this statement ex- 
pressed their major objectives for the next two 
years. They have replied that it does. 

Now we are asking each individual member of 
the Association the same question: Does this state- 
ment express our most important objectives for 
1958-60? Which of the proposals for action can 
you carry out? We hope there will be many. 

To you, then, as individual members of the As- 
sociation, we commend this program of work for 
your vote at the annual meeting and for your pro- 
fessional energies in the coming years. 


Proposed Program of Work for 1958-60 


Basic to the program of work is the object of the 
Association as stated in the Constitution. The object 
is “to provide opportunities for professional home econ- 
omists and other Association members from related 
fields to co-operate in the attainment of the well-being 
of individuals and of families, the improvement of 
homes, and the preservation of values significant in 
home life.” The Constitution further states: 


Specifically, the Association shall work toward this 
object by encouraging and promoting: 
Wider and better understanding of the value of home 
economics to individuals and to nations 


Understanding of the significant place of homemaking 
in our society 

Co-operation with other community, national, and 
— groups concerned with family well- 

mig 

Improvement of the standards of preparation and of 
continued professional growth of its members 

Application of the physical, biological, and social sci- 
ences and of the arts to homemaking 

Investigation and research important to the family and 
to the institutional wean [and the interpretation 
of the results to the public] 

Legislation designed to aid in the improvement of 
home and familv life 
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PROGRAM OF WORK 


FACTORS OF SIGNIFICANCE TO OUR 1958-60 PROGRAM 


The aim of the AHEA, throughout its history, has 
been to help individuals and families meet changing 
conditions sbuteg family life. This aim continues to 
be important as the multiplicity and complexity of 
choices today call for continuous expansion of informa- 
tion and clarification of values. The increasing demand 
for professional home economists in this country and 
abroad is a recognition of the importance of home 
economics to the well-being of the family and to the 
stability of the country. 
Fundamental to our purposes are the concepts that 
A. The family is the source of each generation and the 
means of its most important training. The day-by- 
day status of physical health, emotional health, and 
spiritual —— of each individual is influenced 
by home life more than by any other factor in our 
society. 

B. The role of family members is changing in many 
countries of the world because of the impact of 
technology and other current influences. 


responsibilities as women increasingly fulfill the 
multiple role of homemaker, citizen, and wage 
earner. 

D. Intelligent choice-making in human values and con- 
sumer goods and services is vital to the individual 
and to the community. 

E. The well-being of the community (local, national, 
and international) is dependent upon the well-being 
of homes, and, likewise, is the well-being of homes 
dependent upon the ae of the community. 
With the increased interdependence of nations, the 
means of developing better home and family life 
for all becomes a shared responsibility among the 
people of many nations. Accepting responsibility 
and participating in the affairs of the world is an 
important obligation of all family members. 

F. The accelerated world-wide scientific race places 
added responsibility on homes as well as educational 
programs to ensure the preservation of fundamental 
human values and the application of scientific dis- 


C. More family members are sharing the homemaking coveries for the welfare of mankind. 


PROGRAM OF WORK FOR 1958-60 


Specific Objectives Some Proposals for Action 


Reconsider philosophy of home economics in light of all trends affecting homes 
and family life. 

Review some of the contributions of home economics to individuals and 
families through education and research, as well as the various professional 
areas of home economics. 

Evaluate some of the strengths and weaknesses of home economics today. 
Discuss how current changes affect homes, individuals, and families. 

Hold group discussions of how home economists should adapt and develop 
their programs to meet present and future needs of individuals and families. 


Re-evaluate home economics in the 
light of social, economic, and tech- 
nological developments and chart 
its course for the next 50 years. 


Specific Objectives Some Proposals for Action 


Encourage plans for continuing education beyond the traditional school age 
span. 

Evaluate critically curricula (both secondary and college), programs, and 
course content in light of recent research findings and the impact on families 
of sociological and technological change. 

Emphasize importance of preserving fundamental human values in any 
proposal for programs to increase the supply of highly trained scientists. 
Increase emphasis on interpersonal relations and management. 

Plan educational programs to help families recognize that they have different 
goals at different times in the family development cycle. 

Emphasize principles as the most durable basis for intelligent adjustment to 
change. 

Strengthen graduate programs for effective leadership in home economics. 
Encourage experimentation with new educational tools and devices to meet 
the unparalleled demand of the future for more and better education. 
Integrate into all educational programs an appreciation of the contribution 
that each person can, and should, make to community life. 


Promote effective family living, 
rofessional competence, and civic 
through education in 
home economics. 
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Specific Objectives é Some Proposals for Action 


Help young women realize that they probably will be a part of the labor 
force before marriage and later when their children are older and that home 
economics provides preparation for homemaking and a career. 
Encourage young women to continue their education to be ready for em- 
ployment in areas where home economics can make a contribution. 
Encourage study and research designed to provide facts that will aid married 
Create an awareness of the increas- Women, — rly mothers, in making a decision, should they be consider- 
ing participation of women in the ing employment outside the home. 
labor force and the opportunities Promote education specifically designed to assist employed homemakers better 
for women trained in home eco- to meet their home and job responsibilities. 
nomics. Recognize and accept responsibility for making contributions where home 
economics training is of special significance. 
Promote programs in home economics which will help orient home economists 
who have been out of the labor force to part-time or full-time professional 
employment. 
Encourage home economists to be more active as citizens in community, 
county, state, and national affairs. 


Specific Objectives ‘ Some Proposals for Action 


Help the public understand the importance of research findings for the 

if. P po § 

Pro , Weltare of the home and family. 

of Interpret the need for financial support for family-oriented research com- 
— P parable to that provided in other aspects of our national life. 


the ho: d family. 
st aaa y Continue efforts toward the establishment of a Research Foundation for the 


American Home in the federal government. 


Specific Objectives Some Proposals for Action. 


A. Help membership develop skill in communication. 
Help membership become more articulate. 
Familiarize ourselves with the newer concepts of communications and 
develop appreciation of their possibilities and scope. 
Develop ability to interpret home economics objectives. 
Improve communications techniques through workshops, Association pro- 
grams and publications, through learning to teach by use of mass media. 
B. Interpret home economics to the public (Public Relations). 
Exemplify the philosophy of the profession. 
. Clarify to administrators and executives, guidance personnel, parents, 
Understand the Significance and students, and members of other professions the importance of home eco- 
scope of Sg more for home nomics for family life, professional careers, and civic leadership. 
Plan co-operatively with other and related disciplines fo jects, 
. Interest students and homemakers in the potentialities of home economics 
(Recruitment). 
Inform students that basic home economics training is preparation for 
personal living and professional careers. 
Inform students of the kind of professional openings for which a bachelor's 
degree in home economics is needed. 
Stimulate professionally minded students to continue graduate preparation 
for leadership careers in home economics. a 
Attract mature home economists to return to professional positions and 
provide refresher training to increase competence. 
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Specific Objectives 


Foster interest of all qualified per- 
sons in becoming members of the 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and cultivate continuing in- 
terest of members in the Associa- 
tion. 


Specific Objectives 


Participate in legislative and other 
social action ry to aid in the 
improvement of homes and family 
life. 


Specific Objectives 


Develop appreciation of the cul- 
tural background and values in 
family life of peoples throughout 
the world and continue professional 
exchange and relationship with col- 
leagues in other countries. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Some Proposals for Action 


Increase the total membership of home economists in the Association. 
Interest graduating seniors in AHEA membership and service. 
Stimulate professional pride in the Association. 

Maintain interest of young home economists in AHEA. 

Interest qualified homemaker groups in affiliation with AHEA. 


Some Proposals for Action 


Be objective in considering legislation. 
lative and social action programs should present 
favorable and unfavorable to the question. ) 
Discuss legislation in the areas covered by the Association's legislative pro- 
gram and determine action to be taken on national, state, or local levels. 
Co-operate with other agencies, rors. and individuals in activities designed 
to safeguard homes, to improve conditions affecting families, and to protect 
the economic interests of the family as a consumer of goods and services. 


(Members giving leadership to legis- 
fects and points of view 


Seme Proposals for Action 


Continue to help interpret American family life and home economics programs 
at all levels to visitors from other countries, to learn of family life, cultural 
won and educational programs in their countries, and to encourage pro- 
essional sharing of home economics knowledge among the countries of the 
world. 

—— individual and group study of world conditions and the inter- 
relationship of nations. 

Encourage individual members and members of homemaking groups to act 
as sponsors and hosts to students, teachers, and visitors from other countries 
who are in their communities. 

Contribute to the AHEA International Scholarship Fund and encourage the 
continued exchange of scholars and students around the world. 

Continue co-operation in the International Federation of Home Economics. 


Co-operate in other programs of exchange of professional information. 


Observe the Fiftieth Anniversary of the American Home Economics Association at the 
national, state, and local levels. 


AHEA Legislative Program 
for 1958-59 


The legislative committee of the AHEA proposes 
the following legislative program for the Associa- 
tion. The program will be voted on at the annual 
business meeting in Philadelphia on June 26. 


Speciric LEGISLATION 


P. Brucuer, Chairman 


tion’s position is to be guided by the recommenda- 
tions of the sections specifically concerned and 
resulting from a study made by the section or 
committees. 


ConsuMER INTERESTS 


Support legislation to protect the interests of 
the family as a consumer of goods and services 
through: establishment of standards of quality 
and identity; provisions for informative labeling 


Support legislation in areas of particular pro- 
fessional interest to home economics. The Associa- 


and informative advertising; prohibition of fraudu- 


lent practices and sale of harmful goods and serv- 
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ices; prohibition of restraints on trade which in- 
crease the prices of consumer goods; and provision 
of fiscal measures to stabilize the general price 
level. 


SoctaL WELFARE AND Pusiic HEALTH 


Support legislation designed to (1) further eco- 
nomic security giving consideration to adequacy of 
assistance balanced with the resources of the na- 
tion and to (2) safeguard the health of families 
through: employment, old-age, and survivor's in- 
surance programs; public assistance programs in- 
cluding old-age, totally disabled and blind, and de- 
pendent children; provisions for health and welfare 
services including aid for crippled children, for 
homeless, dependent, or neglected children; ma- 
ternal and child health services; safeguards for 
women and children in industry; local public health 


units. 


EDUCATION 


Support legislation designed to improve basic 
public school education, expand, recruit an in- 
creased number of capable persons for, and improve 
the teaching profession; provide adequaté oppor- 
tunities for home economics education; provide for 
public school construction where needed; extend 
library services to areas not now covered. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Support legislation designed to further and 
strengthen international understanding; promote 
the exchange of students and teachers between 
the United States and other nations; promote home 
economics education abroad; promote international 
exchange of home economics personnel and home 
economics information; further programs of the 
United Nations and its agencies as they relate to 
family welfare. 


Hovsinc 

Support legislation designed to provide the 
needed supply of adequate dwellings at reasonable 
cost to both renters and owners. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Support proposals for appropriations consistent 
with the legislative objectives outlined. 


The program of the Association at the national 
level will be strengthened to the extent that state 
associations and individual members study the 
measures related to the legislative program under 
consideration by the Congress. The committee 
on legislation, with help from its technical ad- 
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visers, will keep the membership informed on the 
issue involved—Dorotruy Jonnson, Chairman, 
1956-57 and 1957-58. 


AVA Annual Meeting 


Will Feature Communications 


The American Vocational Association is holding 
its annual meeting at the Statler Hotel in Buffalo, 
New York, August 11 to 15, 1958, with programs 
of the home economics division scheduled August 
12 to 14. 

The program emphasizes communications. Spe- 
cial programs have been arranged also for home- 
making teachers, supervisors, and teacher educators. 


FE-HM Directory Compiled 


The family economics-home management sec- 
tion has compiled a directory of “Professional Home 
Economists in the Area of Family Economics— 
Home Management. Single copies may be ob- 
tained from AHEA headquarters without charge. 


The Journal on Microfilm 


Volumes of the Journat or Home Economics be- 
ginning with volume 44 (1952) are now available 
on spacesaving microfilm to regular subscribers of 
the Journat. A complete volume comes on one 
reel of film and costs less than the price of binding 
the same material in a conventional library bind- 
ing. Address inquiries to University Microfilm, 313 
N. First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


New Bulletin Exchanges 
Information on Education of Women 


“The Education of Women: Information and Re- 
search Notes”—a new bulletin to be issued several 
times a year by the Commission on the Education 
of Women of the American Council on Education 
will exchange information likely to be of assistance 
to those who are in a position to influence future 
developments in the education of women. 

The Commission will welcome information about 
studies and experimental programs which attempt 
to identify more clearly the educational needs of 
women today and attempt to supply some possible 
answers. Send information to Mrs. Opal D. David, 
Director, Commission on the Education of Women, 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


_| 
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Use of Time During Family Meal Preparation 


and Cleanup 


Mex. preparation and cleanup are high in 
time cost in homes. About 23 per cent of 
homemaking time was used for meal preparation 
by New York State homemakers in 1952 (1, page 
16). Dishwashing required another 13 per cent of 
the homemaking time. A total of 37 per cent of the 
homemaker’s time was reported used for the com- 
bination of food preparation and clearing away in 
a 1953 study in Wisconsin (2). 

This large portion of homemaking time for meal 
preparation and dishwashing was studied in more 
detail through laboratory experiments to describe 
some characteristics of the work and to compare 
time costs of the various components of the work. 
Such facts can be used to determine ways to reduce 
the work and shorten the job through organization 
and arrangement of kitchen centers, design of 
equipment and storage facilities, or work methods. 

Data on time used for meal preparation and 
cleanup were available from three separate labora- 
tory investigations at the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University (3, 4, 5). 
Each study was analyzed to learn: (a) the amount 
of time used in the kitchen before the meal was 
eaten (preparation) and the amount of time after 
the meal was eaten (cleanup), (b) the amount of 
time used at the kitchen centers for work and the 
amount spent in walking from one kitchen center 
to the next (trips), and (c) the length of time the 
worker stayed at a center between trips. 

Each study had been planned to determine prin- 
ciples for reducing the work in the home kitchen 
through arrangement of centers in the kitchen, 
design of storage facilities, or duplication of equip- 
ment. Time was one measure of the work in each 
study. 


Rose E. Steidl 


Dr. Steidl is an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of economics of the household and house- 
hold management in the New York State College 
of Home Economics, a Unit of the State University 
of New York at Cornell University. 


Laboratory Test Conditions 


Menus and other test conditions varied in each 
study. 

Two breakfast menus were used by Heiner and 
Steidl. One breakfast was simple. The other was 
complex in the amount of food handling and num- 
ber of time-consuming dishes prepared. The din- 
ner menus used by Mize and Steidl were also com- 
plex. The dinners included ground beef patties, 
gravy, mashed potatoes, vegetable, and relish or 
tossed vegetable salad, baked dessert, and bever- 
ages. Mize’s dessert was home-measured chocolate 
cake with seafoam frosting. Steidl’s dessert was 
brownies made from packaged mix. 

Four persons were served at each meal. The 
number of repetitions of each menu varied from 
five to nine. 

The breakfasts were prepared in two U-shaped 
kitchens. The dinners in Mize’s research were 
prepared in a broken L-shaped arrangement. Each 
center was separated in Steidl’s research. 

Sinks and ranges differed in each study. Sup- 
plies were always located where they would be 
needed first (principle of storage at place of first- 
use). For example, the mixing bowls, beaters, 
spoons, flour, sugar, and the like that were used 
first for mixing were stored at the mix center. Al- 
most all cabinets used were functionally designed 
to make supplies easy to see, easy to reach, and 
easy to grasp. Adequate counter space was pro- 
vided at each center. 
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A dishwasher was not used in any of the studies. 
Dish drainers were used so that china and utensils 
could drain and air-dry as much as time permitted. 

Time data were obtained from the analysis of 
memomotion films. Memomotion movies were 
made of the preparation and cleanup in each study 
from which the data on the use of time could be 


analyzed. 


Findings 


Time used for preparation and cleanup. The 
menu affects the amount of time and the proportion 
of time used for preparation and cleanup. For the 
complex meals, about 60 per cent of the total time 
spent on work at centers was used for preparation 
and 40 per cent of the time for cleanup (table 1). 
For the simple breakfast, the time used before and 
after eating was nearly equal. 

Time for trips. Trips were not costly in time in 
these well-organized laboratory kitchens (3, 5). 
Five per cent or less of the total time for work and 
trips was used for trips. In the work for a meal, 
the time for trips did not exceed five minutes. The 
longest trip lasted six seconds. Trips generally took 
two or three seconds. 

Between 100 and 200 trips were made between 


TABLE 1 
Time for family meal preparation and cleanup 


HEINER AND STEIDL MIZE STEIDL 


Si Complex Com 
Breakfast Dinner 


Average minutes for work at centers and trips 
38 76 82 
Average minutes for work at centers 


17 41 72 
19 32 52 


Preparation—all activity from start of work on the meal until 
the main part of the meal was served. Prepara- 
tion dishes were washed when time permitted. 

Cleanup—all activity after the main part of the meal was 

served until the kitchen was in order. All soiled 
dishes and utensils were washed, air-dried or towel- 
ag ea stored. Eating time was not included 
in either preparation or cleanup. 

Total meal—preparation + cleanup. 

t The complexity of the meal is related to the amount of f 

ing and the number of time-consuming dishes prepared. 
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centers for preparation and cleanup, but the num- 
ber was generally nearer 100. More trips were 
made during preparation than after the meal was 
eaten. About 65 or 70 per cent of the trips took 
place before the meal was eaten compared to 30 
or 35 per cent after the meal. 

Total time at each center. More time was spent 
at the sink center than at any other center (table 2). 


TABLE 2 
Total time at each center during total meal 


HEINER AND STEIDL MIZE | 
| 


STEIDL 


Complex Complex 
nner 


Simple 
Breakfast | Breakfast 


Average minutes during total meal 


67 | 42 
25 18 
22 


124 


cent of total time at centers 
49 54 


20 19 
15 18 


s 


100 


Regardless of the complexity of the meal, about 50 
per cent of the total time was spent at the sink 
center compared to 20 or 25 per cent at the range 
center. Slightly less time was used at the mix cen- 
ter than at the range center. The sink center ranked 
first in frequency of trips to and from the center as 
well as in amount of time at the center. 

Total time spent at the sink center varied from 
about 40 to 70 minutes for the complex meals. Time 
used at the range center totaled about 20 minutes, 
and the mix center was used between 10 and 20 
minutes. 

A comparatively small amount of time was used 
during cleanup at all centers other than the sink 
center (table 3). About one-half hour was gen- 
erally spent at the sink center during the cleanup 
and less than one-half hour during the preparation. 

Length of time for each center-use. The work at 
a center between trips (one center-use) took be- 
tween one second and 20 minutes. Over three-quar- 
ters of the center-uses took less than one minute, 
about one-tenth continued for one to two minutes, 


— 
CENTER | 
Dinner 
36 

0 

2 4 5 2 
5 4 3 
3 4 soa 4 

| 
47 54 
fo Refrigerator........ 6 5 4 3 
100 100 || 100 

ay Total meal........| 36 | 73 | 124 78 

ee Per cent of total time for work at centers 

i: Preparation......... 47 56 59 56 

% Total meal........| 100 100 100 100 

* Part of meal: 
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and about one-tenth lasted for more than two min- 


utes (table 4). Many very short uses of a center 


were characteristic of the work in these kitchens. 


USE OF TIME DURING MEAL PREPARATION 


TABLE 3 
Total time at each center during preparation and cleanup 
HEINER AND STRIDL mize | 
CENTER PART OF MEAL 
Simple Complex | Complex | Complex 
Breakfast | Breakfast | Dinner | Dinner 
Average total minutes 
Sink. . eee | 2 9 28 18 
Cleanup 15 27 39 31 
Range. ......| Preparation 8 138 20 16 
Cleanup 1 1 3 2 
Mix.........| Preparation 0 10 21 5 
Cleanup 0 1 2 3 
Per cent of total time for work at centers 
Sink.........| Preparation 5 13 23 23 
Cleanup 42 36 $1 38 
Range... ....| Preparation 21 18 17 19 
Cleanup 3 2 2 2 
Preparation 0 14 17 6 
Cleanup 0 1 1 4 
Refrigerator. .| Preparation 5 4 1 1 
Cleanup 1 1 3 t 
China. ......| Preparation 9 + 1 2 
Cleanup 5 2 + 1 
Dining.......| Preparation 7 3 t 2 
Cleanup 2 2 3 2 


* Data are from work in the kitchen with only one sink 
t = some, but less than 0.500 per cent 
t Reported with china center 


Discussion of Findings 


Both timewise and tripwise, the preparation of 
complex meals was more costly than the cleanup. 
The greater time used for preparation and greater 
pressures during preparation compared to cleanup 
would seem to favor organization of most centers 
for storage at place of first-use rather than last-use. 
(Last-use as used here also means last handling, as 
in dishwashing.) Since collection of needed items 
is generally done several times during preparation, 
preparation is simplified when supplies used to- 
gether are placed together. In cleanup after dish- 
washing is started, items are not selected for a par- 
ticular process but are accumulated at the sink for 
storage at other centers. Storage favoring prepara- 
tion jobs reduces the amount of planning that is 
needed for jobs that are not so routine nor frequent 
as cleanup. 
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The comparative cost of time for storage at place 
of first-use versus last-use cannot be ascertained 
from these studies. However, with storage at place 
of first-use, the same average time of about 4% min- 
utes was used during the total meal to get things 
out of storage as to return all items to storage (5, 
p- 123). Time for trips was not included. If time 
for trips were included, time for removing items 
from storage would probably be more costly when 
storage was at place of last-use rather than first-use 
since more trips might be needed to collect items 
than to put them away. Until further evidence is 
available, the writer is willing to assume that more 
advantages accrue from storage at place of first-use 
at most centers than from storage at place of last- 
use. 

The time cost for cleanup was about 40 per cent 
of the total time for preparation and cleanup. This 
proportion of time seems excessive for work that is 
routine and not creative. Since the average time 
for storage after the meal was eaten accounted for 
only 3 minutes (5), other aspects of cleanup than 
storage need attention if time for cleanup is to be 
reduced. 

Trips accounted for 5 per cent or less of the total 
time in these laboratory studies. Trips may take 
more time in home kitchens. The workers in the 
laboratory were concentrating on their work and 
had no one distracting them. They could do more 
specific planning about trips than might be pos- 


sible in a home. 


TABLE 4 
Duration of center-use* 


HEINER AND STEIDL MIZE STEIDL 


ONE CENTER-USE a om 
Complex Breakfast Dinner Dinner 


Seconds Total number of center-uses, all trials 
1,271 122 932 

Per cent of all center-uses 
80 75 | 80 
10 9 12 
120 and longer....... 7 16 8 
No information. .... . 3 
ee 100 100 | 100 

Per cent of all center-uses 

1. 11 | 
1to9 35 
ltol4 44 42 55 
1 to 29 -+| 62 | 61 | 68 


* Center-use: all of the work done at a center as the result of 


one trip to a center 


] 

| 

| 
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Trips may not be costly in time, but they cause a 
stopping of one activity and the start of another. 
Attention must be shifted when a trip is made. 
Also, the smaller the amount of time that is used 
for walking, the more time for productive work. 

About one-half of the total time at centers was at 
the sink center. Benefits accrue from giving the 
sink center a choice location in the kitchen layout 
and from care in the design of the center to fit the 
user and the work. 

A comparatively small amount of time was used 
during cleanup at all centers other than the sink 
center. Since the majority of the time at a center 
tends to be spent during the preparation, it is prac- 
tical to facilitate the use of that time by storage at 
place of first-use. 

Many very short uses of a center were character- 
istic of the work in the laboratory kitchens. This 
was true even with well-organized kitchens with 
functional storage where trips to assemble bowls, 
spoons, knives, and the like for work at a center 
were not necessary. These data indicate that be- 
cause of the nature of meal preparation it is prob- 
ably not practical to plan to sit to work in the 
kitchen except for washing dishes or special prepara- 
tion jobs such as peeling potatoes. 

Time is lost when the time period at a center is 
very brief because slower motions tend to be made 
to start the first work at a center and to complete 
the last work at the center. Time is also lost be- 
cause the worker tends to slow down to approach 
and stop at a center and to turn to leave the center. 
Eliminating unnecessary trips will save stops and 
starts in work and save time. 


Implications 


Consistency in the use of time was found when 
complex menus were prepared even though menus 


A Special Calling Card 


and test conditions varied. The results of these 
laboratory studies may not be the same as results 
from studies in homes, however, where there might 
be interruptions and distractions, and especially if 
the kitchens lack organization into centers with 
functional storage. The facts learned from the 
laboratory studies need to be supplemented with 
facts from studies in homes to provide a broad basis 
for development of principles. 

Studies in homes are therefore needed to provide 
comparison of the use of time during meal prepara- 
tion and cleanup under different conditions. De- 
tailed analysis is also needed of the type of work 
and work methods in both home and laboratory 
kitchens to determine principles for simplifying 
and reducing the work. 
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Programs in Wisconsin: 


Bees of the increasing cost of and diffi- 


culty in obtaining adequate personnel, effi- 
cient utilization of labor time in the production and 
service of food is of concern to those people asso- 
ciated with the school lunch program. Evaluation 
of the scheduled labor time for school lunch person- 
nel is needed to develop standards for effective use 
of man-hours of labor in producing quality food 
and maintaining good service. 

Studies regarding labor time and factors affecting 
it have been considereJ in school lunch programs, 
college residence halls, hospitals, and college cafe- 
terias. Rate of productivity of labor time in such 
studies usually has been evaluated by determining 
the average number of minutes of time required to 
prepare and serve one meal. The studies reviewed 
would seem to indicate that the factors which might 
affect the amount of labor time required in school 
lunch food service are: 


1. Type of school 

2. Number of meals served 

3. Use of student labor 

4. Assistance provided by persons not directly 
connected with food production and service 

5. Amount and type of equipment available 

6. Experience of workers 

7. Training, scheduling, and supervision of 
workers 

8. Space and layout of food service facilities 
(1, 2, 3, 4) 


Development of a standard to be used as a guide 
for scheduling of labor would be of value to school 
lunch managers for evaluating their present pro- 
gram or for planning new programs. Rate of pro- 
ductivity of labor can be used to indicate the effi- 
ciency of the organization and utilization of some 
of the resources of school lunch programs. In plan- 
ning schedules for new programs or analyzing labor 
time in existing programs, the average number of 


1 Published with the approval of the Director, Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Data are taken from a 
thesis submitted by Virginia Kroener in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Master of Science. 


Labor Time in Type A School Lunch 


Virginia Kroener and Beatrice Donaldson 


Miss Kroener is a teaching assistant in institution 
management and continuing her graduate study 
at the University of Wisconsin, where Dr. Donald- 
son is an associate professor in the department of 
foods and nutrition of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics and directs the graduate work in the area 
of institution management. 


minutes per meal might be used as a guide. If a 
manager finds that the labor time is high, he may 
need to find out whether employees need additional 
training, schedules need to be reorganized and 
duties reassigned, or improvements in layout and 
equipment should be made. An extremely low per- 
meal labor time might indicate a need to evaluate 
the quality and kind of food served, the variety in 
menu items being served, cleanliness of the food 
service, and quality of service provided. 

People familiar with food service operation as- 
sume that labor time required per meal decreases 
as the number of meals served increases. There are, 
however, other factors which might also affect the 
labor time required in school lunch food services. 
A study of labor time currently expended in school 
lunch programs could indicate areas for further 
study to determine specific factors affecting the 
amount of time used. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the 
per-meal labor time in Type A school lunch pro- 
grams in Wisconsin and to consider some of the 
factors which might affect labor time. 


Procedure 


Data regarding labor time and the amount and 
type of equipment available in Wisconsin school 
lunch programs were obtained by sending ques- 
tionnaires to a random sample of schools participat- 
ing in the National School Lunch Program and, 
therefore, providing the Type A lunch. Classified 
according to type as well as the number of meals 
served, the schools were: (1) schools with 12 
grades, (2) junior and senior high schools, (3) 
elementary schools, and (4) schools served from a 
central kitchen. 
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The schools were further classified into six groups 
serving: (1) 0 to 49, (2) 50 to 99, (3) 100 to 199, 
(4) 200 to 349, (5) 350 to 499, and (6) 500-++ meals 
daily. 

To insure a valid sample, at least one-fourth of 
the total population of schools in each group was 
drawn using a table of random digits (5). In each 
of the groups containing 16 or fewer schools, the 
total population was included in the sample. Be- 
cause only 77 schools came under the central kitchen 
classification, all of these were included in the 
sample. 

A questionnaire was developed using recommen- 
dations cited in literature (6, 7). Schools were 
asked to list the number of hours worked by each 
of the employees involved in any phase of the school 
lunch program. For comparable data, schools were 
advised to use figures for a typical day during the 
week of November 12 to 16, 1956; to check accuracy 
of classification, schools were requested to indicate 
the number of meals served on this day. Previous 
records have shown that the peak load of meals 
served has been reached by November so that labor 
time schedules should be representative of those re- 
quired during the year. 

Additional information requested included the 
number of hours worked by other persons not di- 
rectly connected with food production and service, 
such as the home economics teacher or the janitor, 
and designation of persons responsible for specific 
duties, such as menu writing, keeping of records, 
and sweeping and mopping of floors. 

A list of institution-type equipment was devel- 
oped, using as a guide a bulletin published by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service (8) and recommen- 
dations given in other literature. Schools were re- 
quested to indicate amount and capacity of equip- 
ment available. 

For each school returning the questionnaire, the 
productive labor time and the total labor time were 
calculated. Productive labor time was defined to 
include the time used by people directly employed 
in the school lunch program as cooks, cook-man- 
agers, students, and the manager. Total labor time 
included productive labor time and time used by 
the janitor, office personnel, faculty, volunteer labor, 
and those transporting food to other schools. 

To determine labor time, the total number of 
hours scheduled daily for school lunch personnel 
was calculated. Number of labor minutes expended 
per meal served was determined by dividing the 
number of minutes worked per day by the daily 
average number of meals served. This procedure 
was used for determining the average per-meal 


labor time for both productive and total labor. The 
daily average number of meals served was obtained 
from the November Claim for Reimbursement sent 
in by each school to the State School Lunch Office. 


Findings and Discussion 


Of the 379 questionnaires mailed, 85.5 per cent 
were returned and used. For each of the groups into 
which the schools were classified, the return was at 
least 71 per cent. Data were available from 27.5 
per cent of the 1,177 Wisconsin schools serving Type 
A lunches during November 1956. Since problems 
among the schools serving fewer than 50 meals daily 
appeared to be quite different from those of larger 
schools, results from this group of smaller schools 
were not included in the statistical analyses. 

Data from the 244 schools serving 50 or more 
meals daily were tabulated, and the average pro- 
ductive and total scheduled labor times per meal 
served were calculated and analyzed statistically. 
For these schools, the productive labor time ranged 
from 2.69 to 16.52 minutes, the mean was 7.16, and 
the median 6.57. The total per-meal labor time 
ranged from 2.91 to 19.49 minutes with a mean of 
7.95 and a median of 7.39. 


Statistical Analyses 


The null hypotheses tested were that there were 
no significant differences among groups of schools 
in the amount of scheduled labor time per meal 
served when classified according to either type of 
school or number of meals served. 

To test the hypotheses, an analysis of variance 
was computed for both productive and total sched- 
uled labor minutes per meal served for the groups 
of schools in each of the two classifications. The 
analyses indicated that there were no significant 
differences, at the 5 per cent level of probability, 
between groups in either the productive or total 
scheduled labor time per meal when the schools 


TABLE 1 
Analysis of variance uctive and total per-meal 
labor times when were classified according 
to type 
MBEAN SQUARE” 
SOURCE OF DEGREES OF 
VARIATION FREEDOM PRODUCTIVE TOTAL 
PER-MEAL PER-MEAL 
LABOR TIME LABOR TIME 
Between schools. . .. . 8 7.41 8.24 
Within schools....... 240 5.93 7.94 
Total schools. ....... 243 


* Non-significant; probability below 5 per cent level 
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were classified according to type of school. When 
schools were classified according to the number of 
meals served daily, significant differences, at the 
one per cent level of probability, were found (tables 
1 and 2). Further statistical analyses indicated 
that, although some differences between groups 
could be due to type of school, the main differences 
probably were due to differences in the number of 
meals served (tables 3 and 4). 


TABLE 2 


Analysis of variance of productive and total per-meal labor 
times when schools were classified according to number of 
meals served daily 


SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM | PRODUCTIVE TOTAL 
PER-MEAL PER-MEAL 
LABOR TIME LABOR TIME 


| 
| 


Between schools... . . | 124.85* 172. 40* 
Within schools. ... .. | 5.19 


Total schools. ....... 


* Highly significant; probability exceeds 1 per cent level 


Productive and Total Per-Meal Labor Time 


The total per-meal labor time and differences 
between total and productive per-meal labor times 
in schools classified according to number of meals 
served are shown in the chart. Average per-meal 
labor times found in this study were similar to those 
reported by others, indicating that Type A lunch 
programs seem to be fairly standardized in manage- 
ment and operation requirements. The average 
productive per-meal labor time for the 244 schools 
in this study was 7.16 minutes, which was somewhat 
lower than the 7.5 minutes per revenue meal re- 
ported by Donaldson and Augustine (/) in a study 
of 25 Iowa schools. The fact that this study was 
based on revenue meals only may partially explain 
the difference. In a similar study, Dreisbach and 
Handy (9) reported an average of 7.0 minutes of 
labor time worked per meal, which was slightly 


TABLE 3 


Analysis of variance of unweighted means of 
productive per-meal labor time in schools 


DEGREES OF SUMS OF 
FREEDOM SQUARES 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


Number of meals served. .. . 4 68.57 
Type of school............. 12.74 
9.10 
Error (schools). ........... 


* Interaction non-significant 
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lower than the average of 7.16 minutes per meal 
found in this study. 


TABLE 4 


Analysis of variance of unweighted means of 
total per-meal labor time in schools 


DEGREES OF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION FREEDOM 


Number of meals served. . . 4 
Type of school............ 

Error (schools) 


* Interaction non-significant 


In other studies reviewed, reported per-meal la- 
bor time included time expended by all the person- 
nel involved and the method of calculation was 
similar to that used in determining total labor time 
for this study. The average total per-meal labor 
time of 7.95 minutes found in Wisconsin schools was 
lower than the 8.5 minutes reported by Bryan (10). 

In general, as the number of meals served in- 
creased, labor time expended per meal decreased in 
the Wisconsin schools; this was in agreement with 


Minutes TOTAL PER-MEAL LABOR TIME IN 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 


Difference between 
total and productive 
labor time 


50-99 100-199 200-349 350-499 500+ 
Number of meals served 


sUMs OF MEAN* 
102.73 
17.99 
14.03 1.17 
0. 8823 
—— 
| 
= 
| 
= 
= 
k > 
MEAN® ~ ‘ 
As 
0.7583 
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findings reported by others (2, 3, 4). Few studies, 
however, have been carried out which classify school 
lunch programs according to number of meals 
served. It is recognized that it might be better to 
compare labor time per meal served on this basis 
since the statistical analyses showed that differences 
between groups of schools in per-meal labor time 
were significant when schools were classified ac- 
cording to number of meals served. 

This study indicates that it might be possible to 
use the data obtained as a guide for determining 
labor time required in Wisconsin schools according 
to number of meals served. The feasibility of using 
such data as a standard for determining labor re- 
quirements or for measuring the efficiency of school 
lunch food services has been questioned. Usually a 
high per-meal labor time would indicate inefficiency, 
and a low labor time would be an indication of effi- 
ciency. Such a measure of efficiency, however, 
should not be used alone, without consideration of 
factors present in a given school which might affect 
the rate of food production and service. 

Before using the per-meal labor time calculated 
for the 244 schools as a standard guide for Wiscon- 
sin lunch programs, it would be necessary to analyze 
the data and study factors affecting |abor time. 


Factors Affecting Total Per-Meal Labor Time 


Various factors have been reported to influence 
labor time required in school lunch food services 
(1, 4). Although accurate information regarding 
some of these was beyond the scope of this study, 
certain factors could be considered in order to deter- 
mine possible effects on labor time requirements. 
As has already been shown, type of school had no 
effect on the amount of labor time required in Wis- 
consin schools. Number of meals served was shown 
to affect labor time needed. When schools were so 
classified the average time decreased as number of 
meals served increased. 

In order to determine what should be considered 
an extremely low or high total per-meal labor time 
for the schools when classified according to number 
of meals served daily, a typical range of labor time 
for each group was established by using the mean 
for each group plus or minus the standard deviation 
for that group. Any schools with total labor time 
above or below this range were considered to have 
an extremely low or high per-meal labor time. The 
means, standard deviations, and typical ranges of 
total labor times are shown in table 5. 

The schools with extremely low or high labor 
time were distributed relatively evenly among the 
groups when classified according to the number of 


meals served. In each group, from 12 to 14 per cent 
of the schools appeared in the lower extremes and 
12 to 20 per cent fell in the higher labor time ex- 
tremes. 

In 12.3 per cent (30) of the schools, the total 
labor time was less than the mean minus the stand- 
ard deviation for their particular group. The total 
labor time was more than the mean plus the stand- 
ard deviation of their group for 16.4 per cent (40) 
of the schools. To determine possible reasons for 
extremely low or high per-meal labor time in these 
70 schools, various factors were considered: use of 
student labor, assistance provided by persons not 
directly connected with food production and serv- 
ice, and equipment available. 


TABLE 5 


Mean and standard deviation of total per-meal labor 
times for schools classified according to 
number of meals served daily 


NUMBER MEAN OF MEAN + 

OF MEALS TOTAL STANDARD STANDARD 

SERVED LABOR TIME DEVIATION DEVIATION 
number ‘day minutes meal minutes minutes /meal 
50 to 99 10.61 3.24 7.37 to 18.85 
100 to 199 8.06 1.90 6.16 to 9.96 
200 to 349 7.00 2.138 4.87 to 9.13 
350 to 499 6.01 1.48 4.53 to 7.49 
500+ 5.58 1.54 4.04to 7.12 


Use of Student Labor 


The use of student labor has been considered a 
factor which might affect the efficiency of labor 
utilization because it is assumed that students do 
not work as fast as adult personnel. On the other 
hand, student labor may increase efficiency since 
students can be employed to work during peak loads 
of labor requirement. In 43 per cent of the schools 
with extremely low per-meal labor time, student 
labor was used; 78 per cent of the schools with high 
per-meal labor time used student labor. In schools 
with high per-meal labor time, 53 per cent reported 
use of 8 or more hours of student labor per day; 7 
per cent of the schools with low labor time reported 
8 or more hours used per day. The conclusion 
should not be made, however, that use of student 
labor increased labor time per meal since high labor 
time might have been due to other factors such as 
improper scheduling, inefficient use of student labor 
available, or inadequate training or supervision of 
the students. The value of the work to the student 
in terms of education and monetary return should 
be considered. 
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Other Assistance Provided 


Assistance provided by persons not directly con- 
nected with food production and service has been 
considered a factor which might affect the amount 
of labor time used in school lunch programs (1, 4). 

The differences between average total and pro- 
ductive per-meal labor time consisted of the time 
used by persons not directly connected with food 
production and service such as janitors, faculty, 
office personnel, volunteer labor, and those trans- 
porting food to other schools. The range in differ- 
ences between productive and total per-meal labor 
time for schools with low labor time was 0 to 0.95 
minute; for the schools with high per-meal labor 
time, the range was from 0 to 8.10 minutes. In 18 
of the schools with high labor time, the differences 
between productive and total per-meal labor time 
exceeded one minute; for all of the schools with low 
labor time, the differences were less than one 
minute. 

In the schools with high labor time, 62 per cent 
had assistance in the lunch program from the faculty 
and 75 per cent had assistance from the janitor. The 
majority of schools with high labor time reporting 
assistance from janitor and faculty were those serv- 
ing fewer than 200 meals daily. These schools were 
possibly among those with high labor time extremes 
because they might have had more assistance than 
was necessary; these were the same schools in the 
high labor time group using student labor also. 
Seventy per cent of the schools with low labor time 
reported no assistance in the lunch program from 
faculty members, and 53 per cent reported no as- 
sistance from the janitor. The majority of the 
schools with low labor time reporting no assistance 
from janitor and faculty were those serving fewer 
than 200 meals daily. These groups possibly were 
in the low extremes because they were not having 
the assistance which was typical for all of the 
schools in the sample serving fewer than 200 meals 
daily. The assistance from other personnel seemed 
to increase the amount of total labor time per meal. 


Equipment Available 


Institution-type equipment is considered a labor- 
saving factor in school lunch food service. In gen- 
eral, the amount of equipment available was similar 
in the schools having low and high per-meal labor 
time. For schools serving from 50 to 99 meals, those 
with low labor time had less equipment than had 
those schools with high labor time. In all of the 
other groups of schools, the amount of equipment 
available was generally about the same for the 
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schools with low labor time as for those having high 
labor time. Although in smaller schools the amount 
and type of equipment available may not directly 
affect the amount of labor time spent, it may have 
an effect on the kind of lunches served and the 
amount of effort required by the worker. 

Studies on the effect of equipment as a labor-sav- 
ing device are needed. Time and motion analyses 
might be used to develop an average labor time for 
various operations. Attempts could be made to re- 
duce time and effort expended by reducing waste 
motion through redirection of human effort and 
possible improvements in layout of equipment. 


Summary 


Through use of a questionnaire, data were obtained 
from a sample of school lunch programs selected at 
random from 1,177 Wisconsin schools serving Type A 
lunches. Productive and total scheduled per-meal labor 
times were calculated for each school. For the 244 
schools in the sample where 50 or more meals were 
served daily, productive labor time ranged from 2.68 
to 16.52 minutes, the mean was 7.16, and the median 
6.57; total per meal labor time ranged from 2.91 to 
19.49 minutes with a mean of 7.95 and a median of 
7.39. 

The data obtained for the study substantiated the gen- 
erally accepted principle that labor time expended per 
meal decreases as the number of meals served increases. 
When schools were classified according to number of 
meals served, significant differences between groups of 
schools were found to be present. Contrary to reports 
made in other studies, type of school did not affect 
labor time expended per meal served. There was some 
indication that attention needs to be given to the schedul- 
ing and supervision of student labor to avoid increases 
in per-meal labor time; advantages to the student in 
terms of monetary and educational value should be 
considered. The assistance provided by persons not 
directly connected with food production and service 
seemed to increase total labor time used per meal 
served. 

Figures for typical ranges of per-meal labor time 
for groups of schools classified according to number 
of meals served, developed in this study, might be 
used as a guide in evaluating per-meal labor times for 
existing school lunch programs or in setting up new 
programs in Wisconsin schools. Schools with per-meal 
labor times above or below the range established should 
analyze their program to determine specific factors 
which might have caused low or high per-meal labor 
time such as scheduling, supervision, or work habits 
of employees, or amount and layout of equipment. 
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With Other Organizations 


American Dietetic Association—Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, October 21- 
24. “To bring to the membership the latest developments in the sciences of 
nutrition, diet therapy, food technology, education, and food administration.” 


American Public Health Association, Inc.—Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 27-31. “Research reports and discussion on a wide variety of topics to 
help health services keep pace with changing human needs and technological 
advances.” 


National Council on Family Relations—Annual Meeting, Eugene, Oregon, 
August 20-23. Theme: Marriage, the Family, and the NCFR—1938-1978. 


The Council is celebrating its twentieth anniversary and taking a 20-year 
look in either direction. 


National Home Demonstration Council—Annual Meeting, Wichita, Kansas, 
October 12-15. The meeting will include general assemblies, workshops, 
election of southern and western directors, choice of convention sites for 
the future, and many special events. 


Eighth World Congress of the International Society for the Welfare of Crip- 
ples will convene in New York August 29, 1960, with the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults as the host organization, and Howard Rusk, 
MD, as president. 


The 1960 World Census Program is being aided by the Ford Foundation, 
which has made $300,000 available to support activities of the United Na- 
tions and the Food and Agriculture Organization in assisting governments 
in Asia and the Far East in their forthcoming censuses of population, in- 
cluding housing, and of agriculture. 


Polio Inoculation Clinic: an efficient way to polio protect your community— 
a bulletin issued by the American Medical Association reports the success 
of polio inoculation clinics during 1957. Commenting on co-operation of the 
medical profession, it states, “Medical sponsorship of group inoculation of 
various kinds—in offices, factories, housing developments, labor unions, club 
and organization headquarters—is urged to assure community wide par- 
ticipation in 1958 vaccination programs across the nation.” Group inocula- 
tions have also had the support of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which now urges everyone, regardless of age, to be inoculated. 
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Abstracts 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Fiorence M. Reirr 
Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 


Growing pains in adult education, A. A. Live- 
ricut. Adult Educ. 8, No. 2 (Winter 1958), pp. 
67-71. 

There is an increasing concern in adult educa- 
tion about professionalization of the field. How- 
ever, there is little consensus about the kind of pro- 
fession that is desired. Despite the many questions 
and varying points of view raised by authors in the 
field, there are also some fairly general trends and 
directions that are revealed by them. 

1. The number of persons involved in both full- 
and part-time adult teaching is increasing dra- 
matically. 

2. There is an increasing interest in the establish- 
ment of standards for these teachers and devel- 
oping a program of certification. 

3. There is great interest in how adult educators 
can achieve more status. 

4. During the past few years there has been in- 
creasing foundation support for professionaliza- 
tion of adult education. 

5. Present efforts toward professionalization are 
highly experimental and diverse in nature. 

The author feels that adult education is in a 
healthy and invigorating state of flux. Too rapid 
crystallizing of criteria and training programs could 
be harmful. 


Does faculty participation produce curriculum 
improvement? K. Wires. Educ. Leadership 15, 
No. 6 (March 1958), pp. 347-350. 

The author reports the findings of five research 
studies in industry and education to test the hy- 
pothesis that faculty participation in decision-mak- 
ing will bring about improved school programs. 
The evidence from these studies leads him to the 
conclusion that faculty participation in decision 
making will result in higher morale, maintenance 
of interest, and willingness to change, but it does 
not necessarily guarantee that those changes will 
be more intelligent or that they will improve the 


program. The quality of the group problem-solv- 


ing process will determine any improvement. 


The teacher’s public relations, W. W. Lunve- 
MAN. Education 78, No. 6 (Feb. 1958), pp. 
337-338. 

Public relations includes all that is done by a 
person, organization, or firm to sell itself to those 
it serves. Teachers are realizing that they must 
look to this area in the total business of education. 

The pupil public is the teacher's most important 
group. Its members may be reached through good 
teaching, careful preparation, fair evaluation, and 
sensible praise for pupil success. The parent public 
may be reached by home visitation, the PTA, and 
general letters to mothers. The taxpayer public 
must be informed how money is spent and have 
an acquaintance with the school program through 
open house, published reports, and other activities. 
Each teacher needs to become an integral part of 
the professional public by being active in profes- 
sional groups. The supervisory public can be 
closely knit and add to educational efficiency by an 
alert teacher who seeks competent help. 


Students vote on student dress, G. E. ARNSTEIN. 
Clearing House 32, No. 7 (March 1958), pp. 387- 
389. 

In 1955, a group of high school students in Buf- 
falo, New York, launched a “Dress Right” program. 
A 14-member committee of the inter-high-school 
student council decided to draft a code of suitable 
standards for student dress. Basic standards were 
suggested and then modified in individual schools. 
Several school groups imposed higher standards of 
dress on themselves; others chose lower. Stress was 
placed on neatness and cleanliness in personal ap- 
pearance and dressing appropriately for the occa- 
sion. For boys dungarees gave way to clean khakis; 
hobnail or motorcycle boots to Oxfords. For girls 
the code ruled out slacks, shorts, T shirts, and V- 
necked sweaters without blouses. 

The program has been in operation for two years 
and its success has been attested to by parents, 
teachers, and students. The apparent reason for 
this success seems to be that students themselves 
set the standards. 


Recipe for “preserving” children. Childhood 

Educ. 34, No. 8 (April 1958), p. 370. 

1 large grassy field, 6 children, 3 small dogs, a 
narrow strip of brook with pebbles, flowers, a deep 
blue sky. 

Mix children with dogs and empty into field, 
stirring continuously. Sprinkle field with blue sky 
and bake in hot sun. When children are well 


browned set away in cool bathtub. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Curistine NEwARK 
Ohio State University 


How to choose a leadership pattern, R. TANNEN- 
BAUM and W. H. Scumupr. Harvard Bus. Rev. 36, 
No. 2 (Mar.-April, 1958), pp. 95-101. 

The range of possible leadership behavior from 
authoritarian, boss-centered leadership on the one 
hand to democratic, team-centered leadership on 
the other includes succeeding steps: making and 
announcing the decision; “selling” the decision; pre- 
senting ideas and inviting questions; presenting 
tentative decision subject to change; presenting the 
problem, getting suggestions, and making the de- 
cision; defining limits and asking group to make 
decision; and permitting subordinates to make 
decision within limits set by the organization. 

Factors or forces in himself which the manager 
must recognize include his own value system, his 
confidence in his subordinates, his own leadership 
inclinations, and his feelings of security in an un- 
certain situation. 

He must also consider forces affecting his sub- 
ordinates, their personality variables. More freedom 
is possible if subordinates have a relatively high 
need for independence, a readiness to assume re- 
sponsibility, a high tolerance for ambiguity in place 
of clear-cut directions; if they are interested in the 
problem and feel it is important, understand and 
identify with the goals of the organization, have the 
necessary knowledge and experience to deal with 
the problem and have learned to expect to share 
in decision-making. There must be mutual confi- 
dence and respect between manager and subordi- 
nates for teamwork. 

Finally, forces in the situation affect the manager's 
behavior; for example, type of organization, its 
values and traditions, size of working unit, geo- 
graphic distribution; group effectiveness in working 
together as shown by past experience; nature of the 
problem itself; pressure of time. 

The successful manager is sensitive to and under- 
stands these forces and is able to act accordingly, 
directing if this is called for or providing consider- 
able participation if this is in order. 


The evolution and expansion of credit, C, H. 
Dickens. Credit Currents (Feb. 1958), pp. 7-10. 
Expansion of credit in retail stores since the 1920's 

has been marked increasingly by inclusion of mer- 
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chandise with little or no repossession value, 
widened credit basis to include people of moderate 
means, and longer time to pay. Different types of 
credit plans are discussed briefly. 

It is predicted that a single, flexible, monthly pay- 
ment tied in with customer's current balance will 
replace present charge accounts and revolving ac- 
counts. If a customer pays the balance in 30 days, 
she pays no service charge. She may without mak- 
ing special arrangements pay over a period of 
several months according to a chart printed on her 
monthly statement which is related to her account 
balance. Advantages to customer and store are 
given. 


Study of methods for the analysis of family fi- 
nancial adjustments from year to year, R. E. 
Deacon. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Mem. 347 
(1957), 40 pp. 

Data from records of 9 families covering 149 
years were analyzed. Of the methods used, all were 
effective in studying financial adjustment over a 
period of years. Each contributed to the total pic- 
ture but would have been inadequate alone. 

Dollar fluctuations were useful in studying sta- 
bility of expenditure and for considering depend- 
ency units; amount and direction of income change, 
for identifying categories responding to change; in- 
terviews, for supplementing information. 

Tentative findings are presented concerning 
changes occurring with price changes and income 
changes and other factors. Verification of conclu- 
sions will require further use of the methods with 
a larger group of family records. 


Family cash living and other outlays as related 
to gross cash receipts for 48 Illinois farm 
families, 1938-53, R. C. Freeman and R. E. 
Deacon. Ill. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 614 (1957), 
32 pp. 

This study, based on accounts of 48 Illinois farm 

families, 1938-53, approaches family money income 

from the standpoint of relation to gross cash re- 
ceipts rather than net income. 

Average expenditures for family cash living were 
relatively stable, varying less than farm expenses 
and investments both in dollars and percentage of 
gross cash receipts. The average for the period was 
17 per cent and the range 12 to 24 per cent, whereas 
farm expenses ranged 50 to 72 per cent and invest- 
ments 10 to 31 per cent. Farm expenses tended to 
have the closest relationship to increases in gross 
cash receipts and investments to decreases in these 


receipts. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Grapys I. BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota 


A present-day look at the American school cur- 
riculum, G. Wacner. Education 78, No. 6 ( Feb. 
1958), pp. 328-334. 

Sputniks and satellites seem to have opened a new 
barrage of criticism of the nation’s schools and edu- 
cation. Mr. Wagner of Iowa State Teachers College 
offers the following refreshing suggestions: It is im- 
portant that all curriculum planning be based upon 
a fact-finding attitude, or, as Alice in Wonderland 
so aptly stated, it is nonsense to consider the verdict 
before the evidence! Likewise, Herbert Spencer's 
classic question further highlights the fact-finding 
attitude, “What knowledge is of most worth?” Ulti- 
mate judgment of curriculum success must lie in the 
successes of the majority of children and youth it is 
designed to serve. 

The author points out four guidelines to direct 
the thinking of curriculum planners and revisers: 

1. Young people daily experience three separate 
but interwoven curriculums: the home, the com- 
munity, and the school. Schools are challenged 
to relate more closely both home and community 
experiences with their own. Experiences will 

vary from meager or negative to rich and posi- 
tive. 

2. Every child is unique with his own rate and pat- 
tern of development. The school curriculum 
needs must be flexible, varied, and with multiple 
offerings. Similarly, a wide range of acceptable 
standards of achievement must be recognized 
and accepted. 

8. Curriculum is not merely the adding of new 
courses on top of the old. Curriculum planning 
requires continuous study and reorganization, 
retaining that part of the old which is still fruit- 
ful and valuable but also reorganizing, adding 
vital new aspects. 

4. The curriculum is not only what we teach, but 
also how we teach; that is, both content and 
method are important. Today, educators are 
aware that how content is taught may greatly 
influence what children learn. Recognition of 
the importance of method also highlights and ac- 
centuates the good teacher. And it follows that 
the learning environment should be as stimulat- 
ing and dynamic as our economy and imagina- 
tion can make it. 
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The author delineates curriculum trends which 
he calls “current accents” that are increasingly be- 
coming a part of the nation’s school curriculums. 
Some of these are: 
1. Developing programs for better guidance and 
counseling 

2. Planning programs for finding and challenging 
gifted children 

3. Promoting mental health for all as well as 
physical fitness 

4. Emphasizing reading programs throughout all 
12 grades—not stopping with the elementary 
school 

5. Continuing recognition of the worth of the in- 
dividual with fresh emphasis of the responsi- 
bility of the individual to society 

6. Providing instructional materials which em- 

phasize moral and spiritual values 

7. Accepting the idea that learning must be mean- 

ingful for the persons concerned 

8. Appreciating the value and worth of academic 

learning for today’s world 
9. Emphasizing both wide, general reading for 
breadth and also intensive study of certain basic 
books for depth g 

10. Giving more attention to simple, experimental 
science 

11. Developing improved listening skills 

12. Promoting increased parent-school co-operation 

13. Experimenting with the primary block plan 
rather than specific grade levels so that the 
individual child may move along more nearly 
at his own best pace 

14. Recognizing that an increasing number of stu- 
dents are likely to go on to college 

15. Freeing teachers part time for research in the 
area of improved teaching 

16. Building social science, mathematics, and sci- 
ence programs around problem-solving situa- 
tions 

17. Transforming classrooms into laboratory-work- 
shops rather than strictly “re” -citation types 

18. Providing special services, as speech therapy, 
remedial reading, counseling 

19. Considering the extension of the school year to 
10, 10%, or 11 months 

20. Continuing interest in providing apprentice 
work experiences for students toward the end 
of their high school years 

21. Developing a greater number of bulletins, re- 
source units, and materials 

22. Checking methods and results through more 
and better evaluation 

[There were 30 in all.] 
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Contributed by Grayce E. Gorrtz 
Kansas State College 


The effect of a plastic coating of shell eggs on 
changes which occur during storage and cook- 
ing, F. Hanninc. Poultry Sci. 36, No. 6 (Nov. 
1957), pp. 1365-1369. 

Plastic-coated and untreated eggs were tested as 
raw, scrambled, or hard cooked after storage for 24 
hours, one week, and four weeks at room tempera- 
ture. Untreated eggs also were tested fresh. 
Plastic coating had little effect on the thiamine or 
riboflavin content in that similar results for these 
vitamins were noted for untreated eggs. Storage 
data showed an increase in riboflavin during stor- 
age; thiamine content showed little variation. Cook- 
ing method had no effect on thiamine content either 
but approximately 20 per cent of the riboflavin was 
lost in the scrambling of eggs. The main advan- 
tage of plastic coating of eggs was the reduction in 
weight loss and increase in the pH of egg white. 


White rings in frozen bread, J. W. Pence, N. N. 
Sranprince, D. R. Back, and F. T. Jones. Cereal 
Chem. 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1958), pp. 15-26. 

White rings in frozen bread did not appear until 
after 10 weeks at 0°F, 5 weeks at 10°F, and 2 weeks 
at 15°F. This whitening was associated with a 
movement of moisture from the interior of the 
crumb to an area just beneath the crust, a region 
of lower moisture content. X-ray diffraction pat- 
terns were similar for normal crumb and whitened 
areas; however, microscopic study revealed many 
tiny voids or pockets in the whitened areas. The 
white rings could be converted to normal by mois- 
tening the area with water and allowing it to dry. 


Effects of storage temperature on firming of 
cake crumb, J. W. Pence and N. N. STANDRIDGE. 
Cereal Chem. 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1958), pp. 57- 
65. 

Yellow layer, chocolate layer, angel food, and 
pound cakes were stored at 0°, 10°, 20°, 34°, and 
70°F. Baker Compressimeter readings for firm- 
ness of crumb indicated that firming rates became 
progressively more rapid with increase in storage 
temperature. The slow firming rate of cakes in- 
dicated that possible changes in flavor, moisture, 
or other aspects of texture during storage should be 
of greater concern than changes in firmness. The 
tolerance of cakes to variation in freezing and 
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refrigeration conditions might be explained by the 
slow firming rate at the lower temperatures. 


Effect of degree of finish on differences in quality 
factors of beef, M. Sumone, F. and M. 
T. Crecc. Food Research 23, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 
1958), pp. 32-40. 

Differences in the degree of finish of U. S. 
Choice, Good, and Commercial top round and rib 
roasts of beef were investigated. Organoleptic 
panels evaluated meat by using both a triangular 
test and a seven point score card. Even though 
the results of the two methods were in general 
agreement, it was noted that the triangular test 
was not sensitive enough to evaluate specific fac- 
tors. U.S. Choice beef was most tender and flavor- 
ful; however, consistent differences were not found 
between U. S. Good and Commercial samples. A 
certain degree of finish or marbling was needed to 
obtain differences in palatability attributable to 
grade. Flavor appeared to be associated with the 
presence of intramuscular fat but not with total fat. 


Shrinkage and organoleptic characteristics of 
beef aged in controlled environments, R. B. 
S.eetu, G. G. Keiey, and D. E. Brapy. Food 
Tech. 12, No. 2 (Feb. 1958), pp. 86-90. 

Hind and fore quarters and wholesale ribs of 
U. S. Choice and Good beef were aged at tempera- 
tures of 36°, 40°, 57°, 68°, 76°, and 86°F under 
relative humidities of 75, 80, and 90 per cent with 
air velocities of 15 to 20 lineal feet per minute. 
Ultraviolet radiation was used with the elevated 
temperatures to prevent microbial growth. Shrink- 
age losses were smallest for U. S. Choice quarters 
and ribs aged at the higher temperatures with 
high relative humidity. Organoleptic qualities of 
the beef aged 2 to 3 days at the higher temperatures 
were similar to those from quarters aged 12 to 14 
days at the lower temperatures. 


Roasting of frozen stuffed turkeys: I. Survival 
of Salmonella pullorum in inoculated stuffing, 
R. R. Rocers and M. F. Gunverson. Food Re- 
search 23, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1958), pp. 87-95. 
Frozen stuffed turkeys that had been inoculated 

with Salmonella pullorum were roasted at 325°F. 

A temperature of 160°F in the center of the stuffing 

was needed to adequately destroy the test organ- 

isms. To provide a margin of safety an uninter- 
rupted roasting period to a temperature of 165°F 
in the center of the stuffing was recommended. 

Partial roasting followed by completion of cooking 

at a later time was not advised. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Jessre J. Mize 
University of Georgia 


The industrialized house: An experiment. /nd. 

Design 5, No. 1 (Jan. 1958), pp. 44-53. 

One leading architectural firm is engaged in work 
on a large development demonstration in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, combining architectural experi- 
ence with product design research to provide private 
dwellings. In this research, the firm of George 
Nelson and Company has approached the house as 
an industrial problem. Rigid limitations were es- 
tablished in order to apply accepted scientific ap- 
proaches. Some of these limitations were: no orig- 
inality or personal expression in design, no concern 
about cost, no concern for market acceptance. Self- 
imposed criteria included improvement in perform- 
ance, provision for minimum inventory and for 
maximum flexibility of consumer choice. The initial 
solution pointed to two modular units, a 12- by 12- 
foot room unit and a 4- by 12-foot connector. 

The industrialized house promises to the home 
builder the speed and economy of mass production 
plus the flexibility of custom design. 


What you need to know about sewage. House & 
Home 13, No. 2 (Feb. 1958), pp. 116-123. 
Sewage is one of the toughest problems that 

builders and developers have to meet today. Most 

of the land on which new houses are being built 
is beyond city sewers. Experts say septic tanks 
will not function properly in half of the United 

States. 

The article summarizes technical knowledge about 
sewage disposal and gives suggestions about solv- 
ing problems in a variety of situations. 


Are you planning a smashup? House & Home 

13, No. 2 (Feb. 1958), pp. 107, 204-205. 

Fast driving and through traffic may be dis- 
couraged by means of the layout pattern for city 
streets. Curvilinear tracts are much safer than 
gridiron layouts in residential subdivisions. Other 
side benefits from curvilinear layouts include mini- 
mizing grading requirements, easing drainage prob- 
lems, producing more lots with fewer streets to 
build and maintain, and providing shorter utility 
runs. From a home builder's point of view, curved 
streets are pleasing in appearance and produce a 
pleasant place to live. 
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The road department of the County of Los An- 
geles studied right-angle collisions occurring in 86 


residential tracts. The following are its specific 
recommendations for planning for street safety in 
subdivisions: (1) Use three-way, instead of four- 
way, intersections. At four-way intersections, there 
are five times as many positions from which colli- 
sions may occur as there are at T or three-way in- 
tersections. (2) Use curved streets to deter drivers 
from picking up excessive speeds. (3) Minimize 
access roads. When the roads leading from a 
residential area into a highway are spaced one- 
quarter or more miles apart, a traffic signal can be 
warranted at each entry point. (4) Eliminate con- 
tinuous streets to discourage heavy outside traffic 
through residential areas. (5) Break continuous 
collector streets so that they do not connect at both 
ends to major highways. (6) Avoid irregular inter- 
sections. Among the dangerous intersections are 
those with more than four streets converging at one 
point, Y-type intersections meeting at acute angles, 
jogs in intersections, and hidden intersections where 
visibility is limited. 


Construction cost indexes. Architectural Record 

123, No. 2 (Feb. 1958), p. 54. 

Cost comparisons for construction are useful if 
grouped according to the type of building and 
location and compared for specified periods of 
time. 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation presents construc- 
tion cost indexes for New York, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco for selected years from 1930 to 
1957 and for several months in 1957. The period 
1926 to 1929 is the reference (labor and materials: 
U. S. average 1926-1929=100). The indexes re- 
ported reflect the minimum costs for different ma- 
terials within each type of building: (1) residential, 
(2) apartments, hotels, office buildings, and (3) 
commercial and factory buildings. 


Residential Construction Index 


Atlanta New York |San Francisco] St. Louis 


Brick | Frame] Brick | Frame] Brick | Frame] Brick | Frame 


1939 | 86.3 | 83.1 [123.5 [122.4 [105.6 | 99.3 }110.2 [107.0 
1946 [148.1 [149.2 [181.8 [182.4 [159.7 [157.5 1167.1 [167.4 
1950 |194.3 [196.2 [256.2 [254.5 [227.0 [223.1 [232.8 [230.7 
1955 |225.3 }225.1 279.0 273.3 
Nov. 

1957 248.3 $21.2 [310.9 [286.9 73.4 
per cent increase over 1939 


1957 180.8 [188.0 [159.2 [152.9 [171.7 [175.0 [165.0 [165.0 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Maryortre M. McKInLey 
Iowa State College 


College housing program, A. H. DiaMonp. Coll. 
& Univ. Bus. 24, No. 3 (March 1958), pp. 38-41. 
In 1950 Congress enacted a college housing pro- 

gram which provides for federal loans at low in- 

terest rates to assist institutions of higher education 
in development of housing and service facilities for 
students and faculty where such assistance is not 
otherwise available on equally favorable terms. 

This article, beginning in the March issue, appraises 

the intent of the program, the economic character- 

istics, and the financial characteristics of the loans 
approved, reviewing developments roughly through 

the fall of 1956. 


The dietitian . . . a shortage and what can be done 
about it, L. H. Korscnevar. Inplant Food Man- 
agement 5, No. 3 (March 1958), pp. 56, 58. 
Many industrial food service operations have em- 

ployed dietitians as managers. In order to help 

make best use of the dietitian’s abilities and back- 


ground, the author explains the education and train- 
ing of a dietitian. The need to recruit more quali- 
fied people into the dietetic profession is empha- 
sized. It is proposed that the inplant food service 
industry should support an aggressive recruitment 
program to interest more young men and women 
in preparing to become dietitians. 


How psychologists serve industry, J. Trrriy. Per- 
sonnel J. 36, No. 10 (March 1958), pp. 372-376. 
Sixty per cent of the membership of the division 

of industrial and business psychology of the Ameri- 

can Psychological Association are devoting 100 per 
cent of their time to industry, and of the 30 per cent 
employed in academic jobs many are doing a sub- 
stantial amount of consulting work for industry. 

Psychologists are learning to present their findings 

in ways management people can understand. For 

example, an expectancy chart can be used to tell 
the story of test results rather than a correlation. 

The field in which personnel research has prob- 
ably made the most headway is selection and 
placement. Appropriate tests have been developed 
and validated, and analyses of biographical data 
can be used. 

Personnel research has been directed toward the 
problem of turnover. The cost of turnover can be 
determined, methods for reducing turnover can be 
developed, and the resulting savings calculated. 
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The industrial psychologist has also made a con- 
tribution to industrial training, job evaluation, the 
reading problem of foremen, merit rating, and de- 
veloping executives. 

During recent years there has been a restriction 
of doubtful or invalid practices such as the use 
of personality tests for employee selection. One 
current practice which is questionable is making 
evaluations of men in executive positions or under 
consideration for such positions. 


Comparability of absence rates, T. V. Noor et al. 
Personnel J. 36, No. 10 (March 1958), pp. 380- 
382. 

Absence rates represent one of the generally ac- 
cepted industrial relations yardsticks, but, of 620 
manufacturers participating in a survey, 20 per cent 
reported that they compute such rates and 80 per 
cent that they do not. It was found that for the 
125 firms keeping absence rates, rates may not be 
comparable because many firms do not use com- 
parable definitions of an absence, formulas in com- 
puting rates, and types of employees included in the 
formula. Seventeen different formulas were used 
in computing rates, but the formula used by 88 
per cent of the 125 firms was the one developed by 
the U. S. Department of Labor: 


Total man days lost by absence 


Total man days scheduled x 100 = absence rate 


Training films show maintenance methods in 
motion. Institutions 42, No. 3 (March 1958), 
pp. 90-91. 

New housekeeping and maintenance training 
films, available free to institution housekeepers and 
maintenance supervisors, are here reviewed. “From 
Start to Finish” can be secured from the Mainte- 
nance Division, $. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. 
1-18, Racine, Wisconsin. This film demonstrates the 
best way to clean and wax a floor. Three color slide 
films on the maintenance of asphalt, concrete, and 
wood floors are available from Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 2277 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
“Floor Show” is a new training film which can be 
obtained from local Bell Telephone Company busi- 
ness offices. This film, in two parts, is concerned 
with the cleaning, waxing, and polishing of lino- 
leum, vinyl, and asphalt title. “Easy Does It,” a 
film on hospital housekeeping, may be secured from 
the National Sanitation Supply Association. “Work 
Simplification in Hotel Room Cleaning” is a film 
presented by the Department of Industrial Engi- 
neering at Washington University, St. Louis. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by FLorence M. Hurst 
Mayo Clinic and Public Health 
Rochester, Minnesota 

and Ereen REARDON 

Minnesota Department of Health 
Minneapolis 


The state of the nation’s underprivileged chil- 
dren, G. J. Hecur and A. B. Srovcn. Parents’ 
33, No. 1 (Jan. 1958), pp. 31-33. 

America’s children are, on the whole, healthy and 
happy. This is due in a large measure to: the 
great advances made in medical research and prac- 
tice, more economic security, and the seriousness 
with which today’s parents carry through on their 
responsibilities of child rearing. Although the over- 
all picture of our nation’s children is good, there are 
some blurred areas where there are underprivileged 
children. These are: the children in homes where 
the family security has been upset by the loss of one 
or both parents; the children of migrant workers 
who receive very few actual days of schooling and 
rarely see a doctor, public health nurse, or welfare 
worker; the children who need special attention 
because of physical or mental handicaps; and the 
children who have inadequate school facilities. 

Local, state, and federal appropriations for edu- 
cation, health, and welfare of children have not 
kept pace with current needs. To correct this may 
mean increased taxes, but money spent to improve 
the well-being and education of children is money 
which will pay rich dividends in the future. Such 
an investment in human resources is one we should 
be proud to make.—F.H. 


They eat to learn and learn to eat. World Health 

10, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1957), p. 3. 

School children in Libya’s cities and towns are 
getting very practical lessons in nutrition by shar- 
ing in a newly created school feeding program. 
This program is the result of aid from WHO, FAO, 
and UNICEF, plus the active support of the Libyan 
government. Need for the school feeding program 
was pointed out by a WHO physician after a 
careful study of Libyan school children’s nutritional 
needs. 

Currently, a supplemental meal consisting of 
bread, dates, skim milk with sugar added, and a 
fish oil capsule is served daily to about 70,000 school 
children. FAO nutritionists hope to start a pro- 
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gram of nutrition education that will be linked to 
the school feeding program in Libya.—F.H. 


A diet instruction service for private patients— 
A pilot study, M. A. Bouron, MD, and A. P. 
Merepiru. Am. J. Public Health 47, No. 10 (Oct. 
1957), pp. 1290-1295. 

In this pilot study, an attempt was made to deter- 
mine the extent that physicians would use a nutri- 
tion service if it were offered through a local health 
department. Patients in Schenectady County, New 
York, that were referred by private physicians re- 
ceived free dietary counseling from the nutritionist 
in her office at the health department. Data gath- 
ered during the 21 months of the study indicated: 
(1) the service was not extensively utilized, al- 
though it appeared very probable that a need for 
it existed; (2) physicians did not appear to be 
aware of the kind of individual and detailed help 
their patients needed in order to adhere accurately 
to a prescribed diet.—F.H. 


Evaluating the lunch program, R. Powe.i. School 
Lunch J. 12, No. 1 (Jan. 1958), pp. 30-36. 
Evaluation of school lunches becomes possible 

and desirable now that the operational problems 
connected with their rapid growth are gradually 
being solved. Evaluation devices are available 
(a) to help interpret the program to parents, (b) 
to check the educational value of the school lunch, 
(c) to appraise the management and physical facili- 
ties, and (d) to give information to school adminis- 
trators. Needed is an all-inclusive, comprehensive 
evaluation technique similar to those used in other 
school departments so that the school lunch can be 
evaluated as a part of the total school program by 
state and regional accrediting committees. 

This necessitates that supervisors study their basic 
beliefs regarding school lunch and familiarize them- 
selves with educational evaluation techniques. 
Cited are the 18 basic beliefs developed at a South- 
ern States Work Conference of supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and managers. 

The Arkansas State Department of Education is 
anticipating completion by June 1958 of a two-year 
project to develop an evaluation instrument for the 
use of accrediting committees. Involved in the 


project were state supervisors of instruction, elemen- 
tary education, home economics education, health 
education, school lunch; local school lunch super- 
visors, superintendents of schools; directors of 
teacher training institutions; state health co-ordinat- 
ing committees; and the Arkansas School Food Serv- 
ice Association.—E.R. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by PauLine KEENEY 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


Stretch and bulk yarns, M. H. Guriey, Jr. Mod- 
ern Textiles 39, No. 2 (Feb. 1958), pp. 31, 50, 57. 
There are several definitions or classifications 

which pertain to stretch and bulk yarns. The more 
accepted of these defines bulk yarns as those which 
have been physically or chemically treated to have 
noticeably greater apparent bulk and to be able to 
withstand processing and the normal forces en- 
countered during wear. In other words, bulky 
yarns are those in which the apparent mass of the 
fibers is much greater than it is in reality. 

The history of bulk and stretch yarns is com- 
bined with that of research for satisfactory meth- 
ods of producing synthetic fibers capable of re- 
placing wool. As early as the mid-1930's, a series 
of patents claimed that wool-like yarns could be 
made from rayon threads by varying the twist of 
yarns in such a way as to twist more than the con- 
ventional number of turns per inch, setting the 
twist by steam, and then back-twisting to a start- 
ing point. In 1947, a British patent issued to 
Heberlein covered a process for making wool-like 
fibers from cellulosic fibers, using a swelling agent 
and twisting techniques. 

Stretch yarns are continuous-filament bulk yarns 
deformed physically and set to develop a high 
degree of stretch with a useful, rapid recovery. 
Stretch yarns are of two types: 

1. “Torque” stretch yarns which are continuous fila- 

ment yarns that have been subjected to com- 
binations of twisting, heat setting, and chemical 
action. The elasticity of this type of stretch 
yarn is similar to that of a group of untwisted 
coiled springs tending to return to the coiled 
state. 
“No-torque” stretch yarns include those that have 
been deformed by some method of processing 
and allowed to unravel, Unfortunately, the ex- 
tension incorporated into the yarn by these meth- 
ods seldom exceeds 85 per cent of the contracted 
length where by comparison torque yarns show 
as much as 300 per cent extension. 


Hope for early establishment of yardstick for 
wash-wear, S. Scuerer. Daily News Record 
(Thursday, Feb. 6, 1958), p. 4. 

As the wash-and-wear garments head for the 
biggest season yet, there is a growing awareness 
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of a need to put a brake on claims and to speed 
up establishment of performance standards. There 
is fear that in the intensified use of these fabrics 
some sources may cut too many corners—whether 
in quality of resin finishes, strength of base fabrics, 
or percentages of fiber mixtures. Evaluation is 
still largely a question of “test it yourself.” 

There is already agreement on the definition of 
“wash-and-wear,” and certain performance stand- 
ards have been well established. The major diffi- 
culty in making meaningful the terms used to indi- 
cate wash-wear apparel concerns the appearance 
after laundering. The wearability of garments 
must be rated in terms of particular end uses, tak- 
ing into account degrees of fussiness among con- 
sumers. There is concern in the industry that wash- 
and-wear may become fixed in the consumer's mind 
as a source of confusion. As more and more cut- 
ters manufacture garments some may skimp on the 
quality or use trimmings, interfacings, and thread 
which are not compatible with the fabrics. Cutting 
and sewing may not be adapted to performance 
claims and garments may lack clear, complete care 
instructions. 

Until the various degrees of wash-and-wear mean 
exactly the same thing to all producers and sellers, 
the opportunities for abuses will be many. With 
the assurance that wash-and-wear will get top pro- 
motional emphasis this spring, the wash-and-wear 
hang tag will be indispensable to cloth sources, 
cutters, retailers, and consumers alike. 


Formaldehyde evolution from textiles, O. C. 
Bacon, M. F. Parker, and L. F. Horn. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 46, No. 24 (Dec. 2, 1957), pp. 
933-936. 

One of the problems of great concern to the tex- 
tile industry and also to retailers is the amount of 
formaldehyde given off by textiles under varying 
conditions of storage. The problem has become 
more acute in recent years because of the increased 
use of air conditioning, which has exaggerated the 
problem, and the increased proportion of resin- 
treated fabrics and garments carried by stores. 

The quantitative method for determining the 
amount of formaldehyde given off by textiles under 
varying conditions of storage has been developed. 
A sample of the fabric is placed in a sealed jar 
with water or an aqueous solution of glycerine for 
the desired period of time and at any controlled 
temperature. The formaldehyde evolved is col- 
lected in the water or glycerine solution and deter- 
mined quantitatively by colorimetric or spectro- 
photometric methods. 


AHEA Officer Writes Textile Book 


Dorothy Siegert Lyle, secretary of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and former chairman of the textiles and clothing section, is the author of 
a new reference book, Focus on Fabrics, reviewed on page 466. 
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to have “Soup for Breakfast” with 
Campbell’s during the 49" meeting of AHEA 


Time: Thursday, June 26 (7 A.M.) 
Place: Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 


Please come join us for a “Souper Breakfast.” With everyone interested in new 
ideas for better breakfasts, we’d like to introduce YOU to soup as a starter for 
the day. 

More people today are enjoying this good, nourishing food at breakfast. Teen- 
agers especially take to it . . . for flavor, variety and easy preparation. 


VISIT BOOTH 441 


Come by Campbell's booth and see our new recipe booklet 
and other teaching material. The telephone message cen- 
ter will be provided again for your convenience. 


SEE NEW TEST KITCHENS, TOO 


Campbell Soup Company has recently opened new test 
kitchens in Camden, New Jersey (just outside Phila- 
delphia). Do plan to visit us on Friday, June 27. Buses 
will be provided. 
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Focus on Fabrics. By Dororny Stecert LYLE. 
Silver Spring, Maryland: National Institute of 
Drycleaning, 1958, 485 pp. $27.50 to NID mem- 
bers, people in the field of education, or in the 
textile industry; $35 to nonmembers. 

Fabrics which will give the degree of wear- 
ability and serviceability the consumer requires 
can be selected if the authoritative information in 
this unique and handsome book is used as a 
guide. 

It is written in two parts. The first on selection 
gives the description and construction of hundreds 
of fabrics of natural and man-made fibers. 
Samples of many materials supplement the com- 
prehensive, clearly presented information. There 
are sections devoted to selection and care, defini- 
tion of terms, finishes, fabric design, fabric con- 
struction, and fabric groupings. 

Part II deals with fabric behavior in dry cleaning. 
It describes common and uncommon damages, 
their cause, and their avoidance when possible. 
There are numerous illustrations in black and 
white and also 51 in full color of actual fabric 
damage. 

The book has been prepared for use by a com- 
posite group—manufacturers, retailers, consumers, 
and dry cleaners. No one has a better background 
of training and experience than Dr. Lyle to achieve 
its objectives of producing a better understanding 
and knowledge of the fabrics worn, used, and dry- 
cleaned. 

The white and gold outside cover can be cleaned 
easily. The page arrangements permit flexibility in 
use. This book is a valuable reference at any 
educational level and indispensable in a college 
department.—Hennietta M. THompson, Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 


Home Economics: Careers and Homemaking. 
By Oxtve A. Hatt. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1958, 301 pp., $4.25. 

In the words of the author, who is at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, the purposes 
of the book “are to present home economics as a 
field of study, to trace the growth and development 
of home economics, to increase appreciation of 
homemaking as a career, to survey opportunities 
for occupations that are open to home economics 
graduates, to guide students in selecting and 
qualifying for a suitable occupation, and to in- 


spire students to be alert to opportunities for per- 
sonal and professional growth.” 

This book is a distinct contribution to home 
economics in an area where good reference material 
has long been needed. Personal and professional 
qualifications for various types of work in home 
economics are well stated, the advantages and dis- 
advantages presented in an unbiased manner, and 
opportunities for positions discussed with frank- 
ness. 

The outstanding feature of the book is its 
organization. Selected references are presented 
at the end of each section with questions suggested 
for further investigation. The simple, direct manner 
in which the book is written should make it accept- 
able to college freshmen. The book is nicely illus- 
trated with sketches and photographs. The latter 
are well chosen but some readers may wish there 
were more of them. The Glossary of Home 
Economics Occupations is an excellent idea. 

Teachers of orientation courses for home eco- 
nomics students will welcome this book. It will 
provide basic information for students as well as 
references for other resource material, guides for 
self-analysis, and suggestions for individual and 
group projects. The author offers many suggestions 
for students regarding jobs on campus and during 
the summer that contribute to professional growth. 
Of help to upper class students is the material 
on the growth and development of home economics 
and the leaders in the field. Those people in the 
field of counseling and guidance should be en- 
couraged to obtain this book and study its contents. 

Readers of this book should have no doubts about 
the desirability of higher education for women and 
the contributions which home economics makes to 
education—Frances M. Herrier, South Dakota 
State College. 


Your High School Days. By Mary Forn Deryen 
and Ervin Winrrep Detyen. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958, 246 pp., 
$3.96. 

The authors, with evident recognition for the 
total concerns of people in their high school years, 
have opened avenues for the development of in- 
sight into the problems of life and work. Though 
the material is not new, it is unique in its organiza- 
tion because it enables the reader to see the inter- 
relationships of the following points: (1) aware- 
ness of the opportunities available in the high 
school years, (2) how to make the most of these 
for personal development, and (3) how to cope 
with new problems as they arise. 

This second edition is completely revised, reset, 
and reillustrated with more than 100 photographs. 
With this readable book, students can participate 
in the planning and carrying out of lessons in- 
tended to improve practices related to these phases 
of life: the selection of a high school program; 
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personality development; establishing friendships; 
planning and conducting programs, discussion 
groups, meetings with parliamentary procedure; 
improving pupil-teacher relationships; effective use 
of good manners, study habits, school records, 
leisure time; opportunities in, and the legal aspects 
of, working part-time; an objective view of inter- 
personal relationships in the family and the role 
of maturity in the development of adulthood. 

Because the authors have been so thoroughly 
involved with high schoolers in home, school, and 
community, they are well equipped to select and 
demonstrate the values of high school days. 

Imaginative and practical suggestions are found 
at the end of each topic, both for pupils and 
teachers. These will heighten interest and lead to 
increased knowledge and skill. Included are sug- 
gestions for varied activities, audio-visual materials, 
and up-to-date reading references. Home econo- 
mists will find their field well represented as a 
part of the high school program. Much of the 
content of this attractive book may be used as a 
stepping stone for pupil guidance to better home 
and family life—Heten E. Dicxi, San Francisco 
State College. 


Learning About Children. By Resexan M. Suvey, 
Evizasetu L. Woops, and EstHer Mason Younc. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958, 294 pp.. 
$3.60. 

This book is a revision of Child Care and Guid- 
ance by Goodspeed, Mason, and Woods. It is 
especially planned for use in high school classes 
teaching child development but may be used for 
beginning classes in adult education and for in- 
troductory college courses. The authors state that 
it is addressed, first, to those who have contact with chil- 
dren, as baby-sitters, older brothers and sisters, as cousins, 
as neighbors, or as workers in community organizations deal- 
ing with children; second, to those who are concerned with 
their own development and want to gain a better under- 
standing as to why they are the way they are; and third, to 
those who want as adults to have their own families and to 
work for a better world for all children. 

The order of the contents is as follows: Your 
Role with Children. The Family and Living Today. 
The First Two Years. Two to Six Years. Six to 
Twelve Years. Excellent photographs on nearly 
every page, with comments that make them truly 
meaningful, add to the book’s usefulness. “Prob- 
lems” for students make this book especially valu- 
able as a high school text. Each chapter includes 
lists of books, pamphlets, and stories for further 
reading by students. The list of films with each 
chapter is unusually good. Films are recent and 
carefully chosen to relate to subject matter of the 
chapter. At the end of the book is (1) an additional 
list of “Helpful Books to Read,” probably intended 
for the instructor; (2) sources of pamphlets and 
films; (3) a glossary; (4) an index.—Nona M. 
Goopson, Florida State University. 
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Directory for Exceptional Children. Third edi- 
tion. Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent—Publisher, 
1958, 320 pp., $6. 

First edition compiled and issued in 1954; sec- 
ond in 1956. Hundreds more facilities have been 
added to this third edition. 


Love and Conflict: New Patterns in Family Life. 
By Grmson Winter. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958, 191 pp., $3.50. 
The author's training and experiences as a minis- 

ter and sociologist have brought together in this 
book the Biblical and social aspects of the modern 
family. He describes the confusions in the family 
emerging today as due to the loss of feelings of 
security and identification that formerly came from 
roots in the community and continual close friend- 
ships. The individual is becoming more dependent 
on the family for his much-needed intimacy and 
understanding. Our competitive and mobile society 
brings such frequent uprootings that children need 
deeper roots in the family. However, a careful bal- 
ance must be achieved lest their mobility be blocked 
and they later find it difficult to break away. The 
compound relationships of husband and wife, par- 
ents, children, and grandparents are considered. 

The book could be used as a stimulating basis 
for group or class discussion. It is short, easily read, 
and challenging in its point of view and suggestions. 
The few footnotes indicate Bible references and 
other sources. There is no index and no bibliog- 
raphy. 

Dr. Winter is a member of the Federated The- 
ological Faculty of the University of Chicago as 
assistant professor of ethics and sociology and an 
ordained minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.—Lypra ANN Lynve, Consultant on Family 
Life Education, Alexandria, Virginia. 


The Trouble With Women. By Eveanon MetH- 
eny and JaMes A. Peterson. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1957, 222 pp., $3.75. 

Here is another excellent book for everyone in- 
terested in marriage and the family, whether as 
a serious pre-professional student or layman with 
personal concerns over his own day-to-day living. 
According to the authors, this book explores some 
of the contradictions in the lives of modern women 
within the context of the social order of the United 
States in the second half of the Twentieth Century. 
It opens with a summary of the rapid changes— 
social and psychological—which have occurred 
since 1900, definitely emphasizing those that have 
most affected women and family living. 

Chapters 1 and 2 review some of the contradic- 
tions in the new roles of, and expectancies for, 
women with the resulting conflicts for every serious- 
minded adult, for men as well as women are equally 
involved. There is still much disagreement as to 
“woman's place,” where and how she functions 
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best, and what she should be “permitted or en- 
couraged” to do. 

Chapters 3 through 7 present the stories of five 
specific women and the situations which determined 
the circumstances of their lives, “set against a back- 
ground in which many factors relevant to the 
emergence of women from their traditionally do- 
mestic role, have been sketched to show the gen- 
eral kinds of confusion this cultural shift in human 
relationships has created.” These are not case 
studies in the usual sense but a series of related 
incidents at a certain period in the life of each 
woman illustrative of certain conflicts now common- 
place to middle-class couples and unmarried in- 
dividuals. The characteristic attitudes, feelings, 
and beliefs which have developed from the inter- 
action of their own personal natures with their up- 
bringing and education are described. The kinds 
of men and women who have peopled their lives 
are shown to have had an important bearing on 
their behavior. While the major emphasis in 
each story is focused on the women’s attitudes, 
their husbands’ behavior is also included. These 
men have their problems, too, largely precipitated 
by having to share leadership with women. Now 
that men’s position in the world is questioned, many 
of their long-established convictions are being jolted. 

Each story is followed by an analysis—dynamic 
in concept—of the personality structure of the 
woman, the sources of her discontent, and ways 
in which to alleviate the situation. Insights gained 
from these stories may increase the capacity to 
enjoy life more fully and help to resolve some of 
the contradictions young people are facing. 

The stories with the analysis and suggestions 
for possible solutions are the most valuable sec- 
tions for teaching. The cases—all well within the 
average range of middle class experience—lend 
themselves to good classroom discussions. Many 
questions will be raised; there will be differences 
of opinion; some students will be challenged; others 
will be jolted out of their lethargy; and still others 
will be disturbed. The important thing, however, 
has been accomplished—the book makes students 


* recognize some problems in human relationships 


and sets them to thinking. 

Both authors are well qualified, because of their 
training and wide experience in teaching and coun- 
seling young people, to present situations in family 
living and to offer cues on thinking things through 
in terms of the more modern interpretations of 
life’s problems based on psychological principles 
and concepts. The reviewer would like to see 
these authors write a similar book with the empha- 
sis on the man’s reactions and some of his dilemmas 
growing out of the social changes affecting him in 
his relationships with women in the home and busi- 
ness world, whether he is married or unmarried. 

The book ends on an optimistic note. The last 
two chapters are briefly summarized as follows: 
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“premises of human happiness are the same today 
as they were in the past and as they will be in the 
future. Both men and women must live in their 
moment of history with whatever contradictions it 
contains. Both must live with their own human 
natures even while they seek to find better ways of 
satisfying their own human needs in a companion- 
ship which encompasses their differences as in- 
dividuals even while it enhances their common 
human worth.” Humans can learn to modify their 
behavior and to accept the challenges of reality. — 
L. Perkins, University of Illinois. 


Buy or Rent? By I. GreenwaLp. New 
York: Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1958, 91 pp., $3. 
Buy or Rent? is a compact book primarily con- 

cerned with the economic aspects of buying and 
renting a home. Dr. Greenwald of the economics 
department of City College of New York discusses 
briefly the costs of renting, what to look for in a 
lease, and co-operative housing plans. The em- 
phasis of the book is on purchasing and owning a 
home, and sections are included on what deter- 
mines the price of a house, what one can afford 
to pay, types of mortgages, legal obligations and 
fees, and the detailed costs of purchasing and 
maintaining a house. No conclusions are given 
about whether it is better to buy or rent, but all 
the economic aspects to be considered are 
thoroughly covered. 

The book is technically written with many 
economic terms and formulae which are not well 
defined nor illustrated. The style of writing is 
dry and matter-of-fact, and some parts are rather 
confusing. However, the material is sound and 
complete. The chart which lists average monthly 
costs of a home—amortization costs, operating 
costs, and imputed costs—is especially helpful. The 
book is a valuable one for teachers of housing and 
family economics and others who have a serious 
interest in buying versus renting —ELeANoR J. 
Gawne, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Let’s Decorate. By Syivia P. Pautey. New York: 

Comet Press Books, 1958, 164 pp., $5.95. 

Let's Decorate, a new book by Sylvia P. Pauley 
of the National Society of Interior Designers, Inc., 
has many interesting features. One of these out- 
standing features is more than a thousand pieces 


of furniture drawn to scale. These are in colors 
typical of upholstery and various woods. They can 
be used on floor plans which are in the same scale 
for furniture arrangements and color schemes. 

The second distinctive feature is a series of well- 
illustrated articles by famous people in the decorat- 
ing industry. These articles are of a somewhat per- 
sonal nature and add greatly to the variety of the 
book. A photograph and short biographical sketch 
of each author is included. 

The text of the book is broken up into short, 
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concise chapters. It is written in easy, understand- 
able manner for popular appeal. The advice is 
sound and practical and is based on good design 
principles. The charts for planning the essentials 
of a room, the chapter on planning space allow- 
ances, and the one on caring for materials in the 
home contain information which is not found in 
many decorating books. There is a generous num- 
ber of illustrations which are fine and are well 
labeled. They are quite varied in styles and should 
appeal to many different individuals. The quota- 
tions and line drawings at the beginning of chapters 
give the book a “light” touch. The format of the 
book is attractive and modern in feeling. I think 
this book is one which the young homemaker will 
like to own, and one which will be a good refer- 
ence book for high schools and colleges.—Rutu E. 
Austin, Purdue University. 


Health Teaching in Schools. Third edition. By 
Rurn E. Grout. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1958, 359 pp., $4.75. 

The main contribution of this book is that it 
gives many practical suggestions for planning and 
carrying out classrvom health instruction. Adminis- 
trators and teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools setting up or revising a health program will 
find much useful information in this book. 

Up-to-date basic information on health needs 
and new developments in audio-visual education 
are well covered in this revised third edition. Con- 
tributions from teachers and administrators of school 
systems in many parts of the country furnish a 
variety of points of view. 

Emphasis is placed on “how and what” the health 
education teacher should teach. Health needs, 
general educational procedures and materials, as 
well as suggestions on teaching methods are in- 
cluded. 

New books, pamphlets, journals, lists of sources 
of free or inexpensive material, an outline of sug- 
gested experiences and content for the teacher's 
assuming individual responsibility for group health 
are to be found in the appendix. 
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The author, Ruth E. Grout, MPH, PhD, is a 
professor in the School of Public Health and College 
of Education at the University of Minnesota.— 
ViLeENA WasHincton, D. C. 


At Work in the Kitchen. By Laurnerra Larson 
WieLanp. Second edition. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1958, 218 pp., $2.68. 
At Work in the Kitchen is an excellent handbook 

for high school foods laboratory work. It will aid 

young people to acquire homemaking skills and 
learn to use and care for equipment efficiently and 
safely. It would serve as an excellent resource for 
home economics classroom libraries. The section 

“We Rate Ourselves” now includes a check sheet 

on time management. The recipe section has been 

omitted and new material added on automatic time 
and heat control for surface cooking, electronic 
cooking, use and care of frozen food, small electrical 
servants: the blender, grill and waffle iron, electric 
fryer, sauce pan, automatic coffee maker, all of 
which have appeared on the market since the first 
edition was issued. A new section on major kitchen 
appliances is included. 

Although the cover on the first edition was more 
attractive than the one on the revision, the make-up 


of the book and type of print used have been 


greatly improved. The book would prove useful 
to homemakers as well as homemaking pupils in 
the classroom.—HeELEN McCLaNnaTHAN, Co-ordi- 
nator, Home and Family Living, Peoria, Illinois. 


The Constance Spry Cookery Book. By Con- 
STANCE Spry and Rosemary Hume. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1957, 1246 pp., $10. 
This product of the inspired collaboration of 

Constance Spry, whose name is well known to 
flower lovers, and Rosemary Hume, expert from the 
Cordon Bleu School in London, offers hours of 
fascinating reading and a practically endless source 
of material to the cook who delights in her art. A 
quote from the Introduction may tend to indicate 
the thoughtfulness of this book: “The fact is that 
cooking is a combination of science, art, invention, 
and a few other things; it calls for individual taste 
and latitude in adjustment of the formulae. There 
is another word to be underlined—taste—taste of 
course in both its meanings, of discrimination of 
quality and perception of flavour.” 

Special sections of the book are devoted to kit- 
chen equipment, carving, herbs, garniture and pres- 
entation of food, and many other features. 

The authors together operate the Winkfield 
Cookery School in England, where an attempt is 
made to teach pupils the best European traditions 
in cookery. 


Camping and Outdoor Cooking. By Rar Orrrinc 
and Maser Otis Rosison. Minneapolis: T. S. 
Denison & Company, 1958, 259 pp., $4.95. 
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The Complete Book of Flowers and Plants for 
Interior Decoration. By Estuer and 
ANABEL Comps Lasker. New York: Hearthside 
Press, Inc., 1957, 190 pp., $7.95. 

A listing of chapter headings will give an indica- 
tion of the scope of this book—Flowers for Every 
Home; Harmonizing Flowers and Containers with 
Period Styles; Color and Texture Can Work for 
You; Designing Flowers for Room Settings; Plant 
Crafts and Techniques; Decorations with Pot 
Plants; Flowers, Key to Table Beauty; For Holi- 
days and Other Occasions; and The Placement 
Show. Large, clear illustrations should be helpful 
in following arrangement instructions. 


The Craftsman’s Manual. Volumes 1 and 2. 
Compiled by F. J. CurisrorHer and Rosemary 
BrinLey CuristopHer. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958, 192 pp. in each volume, $20 for 
the two. 

The authors have worked up two volumes which 
meet the needs of the homeowner and homemaker 
who like to do necessary jobs around the house for 
economic reasons and for the satisfaction in creating 
things worth while. The material is well organized 
and in good sequence. 

Written by English authors in England, some 
of the terms used are not common here in the 
United States. However, the meaning is easily 
interpreted from drawings and text. 

Each chapter is prefaced with a detailed out- 
line of the material included and each chapter 
is profusely illustrated with excellent photographs 
and clear-cut drawings with details labeled in 
print which is easy to read. 

Volume 1 deals with the structure and main- 
tenance of the house, describing the necessary 
tools, interior and exterior repairs, the building 
of fences, gates, walks, etc., how to mix and use 
concrete for building walls, stepping stones, gar- 
den pools. The chapter on carpentry tells how 
to build cupboards, shelves, racks, small tables, 
valence boards, and many other articles which a 
homemaker considers a “must.” The chapter on 
interior and exterior decorating includes excellent 
photographs and drawings showing techniques as 
applied to the modest home. Volume 2 deals 
primarily with the interior contents of the home, 
such as simple cabinet making, furniture uphol- 
stering, making lamps and lamp shades, curtains, 
slip covers, and suggestions for floor coverings. 

The authors have been practical in their selection 
of material and brief and to the point in their ex- 
planation of procedures meeting the popular de- 
mand of the “do it yourself” artist who is unwilling 
to read long, exhaustive discourses on the subject. 

Each volume has a complete index and a com- 
plete index of the other volume, which makes it 
easy to find subject matter needed.—Epna C. 
McEtvain, Washington (D. C.) Public Schools. 
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GENERAL 

“The Nutritional “Ages of Man’— 
Nutrition; Past, Present, and Future” 
was the theme of the Borden Centen- 
nial Symposium on Nutrition pre- 
sented by the Borden Company Foun- 
dation at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City on April 12 in cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Com- 
pany. Quotations from the “Ages of 
Man” passage of As You Like It pref- 
aced six of the seven sections of the 
program that included discussion of 
“Nutritional Problems Associated with 
Food Habits and Environment” by 
James M. Hundley, MD, FAO nutri- 
tion adviser to UNICEF, United Na- 
tions; “The Mother and Her Baby,” 
William J. Darby, MD, Vanderbilt 
University School of Medicine; “The 
Growing Child,” Nevin S. Scrimshaw, 
MD, Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America and Panama, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala; “The Adolescent,” D. P. 
Cuthbertson, MD, Rowett Research 
Institute, Bucksburn, Scotland; “Nutri- 
tional Pitfalls of Prosperity,” Grace 
Goldsmith, MD, Tulane University 
School of Medicine; and “Senior Citi- 
zen,” Wendell H. Griffith, University 
of California Medical Center at Los 
Angeles. The program concluded with 
a panel discussion of “Nutrition be- 
yond the Horizon—The Next One 
Hundred Years,” moderated by W. H. 
Sebrell, Jr., MD, of Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Public Health and 
Administrative Medicine, in which all 
program speakers participated. 

The luncheon speaker was Harold 
W. Comfort, president of the Borden 
Company, who discussed “Our Com- 
mon Ground.” 

The banquet program included 
presentation of the Borden Centennial 
Awards for Pre-eminent and Pioneer- 
ing Achievement in Nutrition to Lord 
Boyd-Orr, former director of the Ro- 
wett Research Institute and first di- 
rector-general of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, United Nations, 
and to Elmer Verner McCollum, pro- 
fessor emeritus of biochemistry at 
Johns Hopkins University, and an 
address on “Science and Human 


Nature—Retrospect and Prospect” by 
Leonard Carmichael, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Olga P. Brucher, president-elect of 
the AHEA, and Mildred Horton, ex- 
ecutive secretary, were two of the 25 
members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association among the guests. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Durga Deulkar, AHEA’s 1953-54 
Helen W. Atwater fellow at Syracuse 
University, has returned to India and 
to her position as assistant director o! 
Lady Irwin College in New Delhi. 
During her four years in the United 
States, Miss Deulkar earned a master’s 
degree in home economics education 
at Syracuse University and a doctorate 
in the same field at Cornell University. 

Florence Pen, 1940-41 AHEA in- 
ternational scholarship student from 
China at lowa State College, which 
granted her a PhD, died in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, on February 17. Dr. Pen 
joined the staff of the foods and nutri- 
tion department of the University of 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in December 1949 but, because of 
ill health, resigned in November 1955. 
She became a citizen of the United 
States in 1954. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALABAMA. For the fourth time, 
an AHEA Convention Tour is being 
sponsored by the Alabama Home 
Economics Association. On June 14, 
an air-conditioned bus, equipped with 
rest room and public address system, 
will head for New England, Quebec 
(Canada), New York, and Philadel- 
phia. Aboard will be 37 Alabama 
home economists who will be combin- 
ing a vacation tour with their “sum- 
mit” professional meeting—AHEA’s 
Annual Convention in Philadelphia. 
Elta Majors, former president of the 
Alabama Association, is serving as 
chairman, and Helen Mohns, Birming- 
ham high school teacher, and Elna 
Tanner, home demonstration agent in 


’ Hamilton, are her assistants. 


Ruth Stovall, state supervisor of 
home economics education, was 
named the Alabama College “Alumna 


of the Year.” Miss Stovall was pre- 
sented at the alumni luncheon at 
Homecoming on February 22 and that 
night was a guest of the student body 
at the College Night performance. A 
sterling silver trophy engraved with 
her name was presented to her. Miss 
Stovall was named “Woman of the 
Year” in 1955 by the Progressive 
Farmer magazine. She is a former 
president of the Alabama Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

COLORADO. September 26 to 28 
and the Antlers Hotel in Colorado 
Springs are the time and place selected 
for the annual meeting of the Colo- 
rado Home Economics Association. 

GEORGIA. ‘“Increasing Profes- 
sional Stature” was the theme of the 
annual meeting of the Georgia Home 
Economics Association at the Geor- 
gia Center for Continuing Education 
in Athens on April 18 and 19. Guest 
speakers included Leo Aikman of the 
Atlanta Constitution, Gale Ueland of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Elaine Weaver of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and Willie Mae Rogers of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, New York. 

The division of clothing and textiles 
in teaching, extension, and research of 
the University of Georgia is sponsoring 
a second Textile Seminar on Novem- 
ber 7 and 8 at the Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education, Athens. The 
purposes of the seminar are: (1) to 
develop a better understanding of con- 
sumer problems in textiles confronted 
by home economists, retailers, manu- 
facturers, dry cleaners, and commer- 
cial laundries; and (2) to provide 
basic information on new developments 
and future needs concerning fibers, 
fabrics, and finishes and their care. It 
is especially planned for home econ- 
omists in business, teaching, and ex- 
tension, garment and textile manu- 
facturers and producers, retailers, dry 
cleaners, and commercial laundries. 

New developments in fibers, fabrics, 
and finishes, techniques used in con- 
structing garments and household 
items, problems in dry cleaning and 
home and commercial laundering are 
among the program high lights. 

For further information write to: 
Mr. Gene Watson, Conference Co- 
ordinator, Georgia Center for Continu- 
ing Education, Athens. 

ILLINOIS. The departments of 
home economics and business educa- 
tion of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, in co-operation with the Illinois 
Retail Merchants Association, spon- 
sored a Consumer Education Confer- 
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ence in Normal on May 9 and 10. The 
program was planned to give in-serv- 
ice teachers an overview of a variety 
of resource materials in their own com- 
munity or area that can be readily 
utilized. 

Mrs. Ruth Crawford Freeman, 
associate professor of family econom- 
ics, began an early retirement from 
the University of Illinois on May 1. 
Over the years she has worked with 
farm families in all parts of Illinois 
on home and farm accounts and col- 
lected and analyzed research data on 
consumption practices. 

Mrs. Maurietta Cusey, a graduate 
student at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, recently completed a survey 
of 205 homemakers who had taken 
high school home economics courses 
between 1951 and 1957. Their opin- 
ions will be used for curriculum study. 

KANSAS. Mrs. Helen Kelleher of 
Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, was the 
luncheon speaker at the meeting of the 
Kansas Home Economics Associa- 
tion in March. “What about Home 
Economics?” was her subject. 

The home economics group of 
Greater Kansas City sponsored a Ca- 
reer Day on April 9 for high school 
girls interested in the different phases 
of home economics. The homemaker 
members assumed the responsibility 
for taking the girls to their destina- 
tions. The day's program included 
tours to several selected hospitals, to 
the home economics department of 
the University of Kansas City, and to 
the home service departments of the 
gas and electric companies and the 
National Dairy Association and a re- 
ception at the YWCA in Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

“Preserving Foods by Freezing” 
was issued as Bulletin 395 (January 
1958) of the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. A copy may be ob- 
tained upon request from the county 
extension offices or the bulletin room, 
School of Home Economics, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

Members of the Dietetic and Com- 
mercial Demonstration Club at KSC 
planned, prepared, and served their 
annual foreign food buffet in March. 

Mrs. Myong Sook Kim, a Seoul 
(Korea) high school teacher who re- 
ceived a 1958 International Peace 
Scholarship sponsored by the Hays 
Chapter of P. E. O., is doing graduate 
work in textiles and clothing at KSC. 

Conie C. Foote has assumed the 
position of director of nutrition service 
for the Kansas State Board of Health. 
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LOUISIANA. Topics and speakers 
for the twentieth annual meeting of 
the Home Economics Section of the 
Louisiana College Conference, held 
in Hammond on March 7 and 8, in- 
cluded “Facts and Findings Causing 
Decline in Enrollment and Class Size” 
by Mrs. Era Davis of Northeast State 
College; and “Possible Avenue of Re- 
lieving Shortage of Home Economists” 
by Mrs. Frances Halm, Northwestern 
State College. Mrs. Kathryn Macken- 
sen of Louisiana State University led 
a discussion of “Changing Concepts as 
to the Kinds of Learning Today's Stu- 
dents Should Be Helped to Gain.” 

Betsye Meadows of the University 
of Georgia, presently serving on the 
staff of the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit, Michigan, will be a visiting 
professor at Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute during the summer session. 
She will teach a course in child de- 
velopment and direct the nursery 
school. 

MICHIGAN. Dietitians from many 
Michigan cities explored the meaning 
and application of communication in 
the dietetic field at the annual Michi- 
gan Dietetic Association Confer- 
ence in April at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Faculty members discussed 
such topics as “Removing Barriers to 
Communication,” “How to Build Bet- 
ter Habits of Communication,” and 
“You Are What You Read” with the 
more than 130 Conference partici- 

nts. 

A high light was a talk on “The 
American Dietetic Association in Re- 
view” by Edith Jones, chief of the 
nutrition department, Clinical Center, 
National Institutes of Health, Be- 
thesda, Maryland. 

The fourth annual Michigan Die- 
tetic Scholarship was awarded to 
Charlene Schaadt, MSU graduating 
senior in foods and nutrition, who will 
begin a one-year administrative intern- 
ship at Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., in July. 

Victoria Bloom of West Branch, 
Michigan, is the recipient of the first 
home economics scholarship offered by 
the Dow Chemical Company of Mid- 
land, Michigan, for use in the state. 
This scholarship was among those in 
home economics awarded on April 10 
during the convention in Grand Rapids 
of the Michigan Association of Future 
Homemakers of America. Miss Bloom 
plans to enroll at Central Michigan 
College. 

MINNESOTA. Awards of two 
$3,000 fellowships for graduate study 
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in home economics at the University of 
Minnesota during the 1958-59 aca- 
demic year have been made to Lillian 
Miller, instructor in home economics 
at the University, and Betty Faye 
Smith, teaching assistant. The fel- 
lowships are being given for the 
second year by the General Foods 
Fund, Inc. Miss Miller will work 
toward a doctor's degree in nutrition. 
Miss Smith’s major field is textiles re- 
search, and she, too, will work toward 
a doctor's degree. 

Graduate students from foreign 
countries who are majoring in 
home economics at the Institute of 
Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
are Kathleen Ross, Suzanne Saint- 
Hilaire, and Lillian N. Miller of 
Canada; Teiko Amano and Mrs. Choko 
N. Oshima, Japan; Mrs. Tora Oterholt, 
Norway; Birgitta Backegard, Sweden. 

Mary Kimball of Pillsbury Mills 
spoke on “What Is in the Future for 
Us as Professional Home Economists” 
at the April 12 luncheon during the 
Nebraska Dietetic Association’s meet- 
ing in Omaha. 

NEBRASKA. Home Economics 
Week in Nebraska, proclaimed from 
March 16 to 22 by Governor Victor E. 
Anderson, included excellent radio, 
television, and newspaper publicity 
throughout the state. An Omaha dairy 
featured on a billboard the theme of 
the week—“For You a Double Future 
in Home Economics.” 

Countywide meetings followed by a 
social hour or tea were held in many 
counties. In some, where it was not 
possible to have featured speakers, 
television and radio shows were used 
by classes as a means of obtaining in- 
formation about careers open to 
trained home economists. 

Napkins, printed by the state com- 
mittee on public relations and recruit- 
ment and featuring the theme of 
AHEA’s publication “For You a 
Double Future in Home Economics,” 
were made available for $1.25 per 
hundred. Envelope stickers, printed 
in red on enameled white gummed 
paper and reading “Choose a Career 
in Home Economics,” were made 
available for 50 cents per hundred. 

The state public relations and _re- 
cruitment committee has as its chair- 
man the immediate past president of 
the Nebraska Home Economics As- 
sociation, Mrs. Sue Smith, and _ in- 
cludes the chairman of each profes- 
sional section, the state FHA adviser, 
and the college clubs president and her 
adviser. 
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Margaret Kuhl, former home ex- 
tension agent at Rushville, is now an 
assistant state 4-H club leader in the 
Montana Extension Service. 

Mrs. Sue Smith, home editor of the 
Nebraska Farmer, was recognized at 
the annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Home Extension Agent's Association 
for her contributions to and interest in 
the Agricultural Extension Service's 
program for better family living. 

Betty Dowe, former executive di- 
rector of the Dairy Council of Lincoln, 
was named “Woman of the Year” by 
Gamma Alpha Chi, women’s adver- 
tising fraternity, and Mary Dee De- 
Mars, a University of Nebraska grad- 
uating senior in home economics 
journalism, was named “Outstanding 
Senior.” 

Lorraine Still of Broken Bow is 
the new president of the Nebraska 
Home Extension Agent's Association. 

Anna Smrha of Lincoln is the new 
president of the Lincoln alumnae 
chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

NEVADA. The Western Branch of 
the Nevada Home Economics As- 
sociation at its March meeting had as 
guests the girls enrolled in the Sarah 
Hamilton Fleischmann School of 
Home Economics at the University of 
Nevada. Getting to know your na- 
tional, state, and local association was 
the theme of Mrs. Mary Reil’s presen- 
tation. The AHEA headquarters slides 
were shown and discussed by Patricia 
A. Tripple to help set the stage for the 
discussion of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Marilyn J]. Horn, 
president of the Western Branch, pre- 
sented each of the graduating seniors 
with a small Betty lamp. 

NEW YORK. “Don’t Tell Me How 
to Spend My Money” was the subject 
discussed by Harold Wattel of Hofstra 
College at the April 16 meeting in 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, of 
Home Economics Unlimited, home 
economists in homemaking of the 
Southeastern District of the New York 
Home Economics Association. 

A Conference of Deans of Home 
Economics Colleges in New York 
State was held at New York Univer- 
sity in May to formulate a definition 
of the role of home economics in 
higher education and examine the 
problems inherent in the achievement 
of this role with a view to making a 
plan for action. 

The Syracuse Department of 
Homemaking Education has been 
participating on “Ten o’Clock 
Scholar,” WHEN-TV’s Saturday morn- 
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Just Between Us... 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company 


Picnic Fun-Fare! what makes a per- 
fect picnic? A rare day in June and easy, 
appetizing fare that gives you time for fun! 

} Swift’s Cheez Presto is a “must” for your 

:: picnic basket. It’s the smooth cheese spread 
that adds zest to so many outdoor dishes. . . 
with its tangy flavor and convenience. Pack- 
aged in pliable tubes, Cheez Presto squeezes 
out easily to turn hamburger patties into 
tasty cheeseburgers, make franks extra 
flavorful, and add a special touch to appetiz- 
ers. It’s delicious served in crisp celery 
sticks or on baked potatoes. When you plan 
your outdoor cooking lesson remember 
there are 3 tempting flavors— Mild, Sharp, 
Bluelle—and soon the new Smoky Cheez 
Presto will be in your stores. 


Refreshingly yours...! 


Because ice cream is such a popular 
family dessert as well as a “com- 
pany” treat, most folks buy it in 
convenient half-gallons. These big 
containers, sometimes only partially 
used, make proper home storage im- 
portant. To enjoy ice cream at its 
best, store in a freezer at a tempera- 


3 


ture of 0°F. Cover the surface of the 
unused portion with aluminum foil 
before restoring, to prevent air con- 
tact. Serve within 4 weeks of pur- 
chase. Here’s a timely suggestion for 
a lesson during June Dairy Month! 
Chop a chocolate nut candy bar into 
tiny pieces. Add 3 tablespoons cream. 
Heat to melt. Chill or serve warm 
over Swift's Vanilla Ice Cream. 


26 Ways to Fry Chicken Gloriously! 


Summertime is fried chicken time! To help you 
serve this favorite in a variety of ways, we've 
prepared a booklet containing 26 new and inter- 
esting recipes. All call for tender-grown Swift's 
Premium Chicken... the fresh, younger, plumper 
chicken that’s meatier and marvelously tender. 
If you'd like copies of “26 Ways to Fry Chicken 
Gloriously” for your students, just send us your 
request. Limit of 50, please. 


My best, Martha 
for Swift & Company 
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EXHIBITORS 


49th ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT 
of the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Convention Hall + June 24-27, 1958 + Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Bootu No. 


Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Illinois 
Ac’cent International 
Skokie, Illinois 
Adolph’s Ltd. 
Burbank, California 
Advance Pattern Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 
American Beekeeping Federation, —_ 
Cannon Falls, Minnesota ; 
American Can Company 
New York, New York 
American Cancer Society, Inc. 
New York, New York 
American Carpet Institute, Ine. 
New York, New York 
The American Dietetic Association 
Chicago, Illinois . 
American Dry Milk Institute, fae. 
Chicago, Illinois 
American Home Reeneuies Association 
Washington, D. C. 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois ‘ 
American Institute of Baking 
Chicago, Illinois 
American Molasses Company 
New York, New York ed 
American Petroleum Institute 
New York, New York. . 
American Red Cross 
Washington, D. C........ 
American Viscose Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Armour and Company 
Chicago, Illinois ..... 
Arnold Bakers, Inc. 
Port Chester, New York 
Association Conventions Exhibits 
New York, New York 
Association Films, Inc. 
New York, New York. _.. 
Chas. A. Bennett 40a Inc. 
Peoria, Illinois ...... 
The Best Foods, Inc. 
New York, New York. . 
Bobbie Brooks 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The Borden Company 
New York, New York... 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
New York, New York. . 
Calgon, inc. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
California Foods Research Institute 
San Francisco, California :. 

California Packing Corporation ( Del Monte Foods) 


San Francisco, California. ... 


California Prune Advisory Board 
San Francisco, California... . 


Caloric Appliance Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Bootu N 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Campbell Soup Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
Carnation Company 
Los Angeles, California 
Celanese Corporation of America 
New York, New York 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Chemstrand Corporation 
New York, New York 
The J. R. Clark Company 
Spring Park, Minnesota 
Clauss Cutlery Company 
Fremont, Ohio 
Club Aluminum Products Company 
La Grange Park, Illinois 
Coats & Clark, Inc. 
New York, New York 
The Coca-Cola Company 
New York, New York 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
New York, New York 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
Columbus, Ohio 
Coppes, Inc. 
Nappanee, Indiana 
Corn Products Refining Company 
New York, New York 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, New York 
Courtaulds Inc. 
New York, New York 
The Cracker Jack Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Culligan, Ine. 
Northbrook, Illinois 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Michigan 
John Dritz & Sons 
New York, New York 
E. IL. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Durkee-Mower, Inc. 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
Easy Laundry Appliances Division—-The Murray 
Corporation of America, Syracuse, New York 
Edison Electric Institute 
New York, New York 
Electrolux Corporation 
New York, New York 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Evaporated Milk Association 
Chicago, Illinois i 
Fels and Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Foley Manufacturing Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ing program on education. To show 
the public something of the scope of 
homemaking education, students of 
different levels and from two schools 
have been shown performing typical 
activities of homemaking classes in 
child care, hospitality, and consumer 
practices. 

Annie Louise MacLeod, dean of 
the College of Home Economics of 
Syracuse University from 1927 to 
1947, was honored by the College and 
its alumnae on the 40th anniversary of 
the College. High light of the Com- 
mencement Week End reception was 
the unveiling of a portrait of Miss 
MacLeod painted by A. Henry Nord- 
hausen of New York City. Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Sweeney Herbert, as mistress 
of ceremonies, presented the portrait 
to the College in the name of faculty, 
students, and alumnae. 

Lena Munger is retiring this June 
as city supervisor of home economics 
education in Utica. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Scholarship 
awards of the North Dakota Home 
Economics Association were an- 
nounced at the annual meeting in Bis- 
marck in March. Barbara Wolfer of 
Jamestown and Marlys Smith of Grand 
Forks were awarded $100  scholar- 
ships for use during their sophomore 
year at the North Dakota State College 
and University of North Dakota, re- 
spectively. 

Plans have been completed for Dis- 
trict 5’s 20th biennial conclave of the 
Beta chapters of Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron to be held from June 16 to 20 
at North Dakota State College, when 
the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of Phi U will be celebrated. 

OHIO. The Franklin County Home 
Economists in Homemaking of the 
Ohio Home Economics Association 
have considered a variety of thought- 
provoking subjects this year, including 
“Changing Trends in Family Life” 
presented by Esther McGinnis of Ohio 
State University; “Laundering Prob- 
lems, Methods, and Equipment” by 
Mrs. Elaine Knowles Weaver of Ohio 
State University; and “Interior Deco- 
rating” by Charles Schildnecht of the 
Schorr-Ketner Furniture Company. 

The group also toured the Adena 
State Memorial, the 360-acre estate of 
the late Thomas Worthington, sixth 
governor of Ohio and one of the first 
U. S. senators from the state. The 
stone house, built in 1806, has been 
restored and furnished in the original 
manner. The gardens also have been 


restored with plants of the period. 
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The Toledo home economists have 
made a set of slides, showing local 
people in professional positions, for 
use in Career Day programs. 

In March, Cleveland HEIB’s heard 
Mrs. Edna Weston Kestel of Glick and 
Lorwin, Inc., discuss “Broadening the 
Home Economics Program,” and Cin- 
cinnati-Dayton HEIB'’s heard Verna 
McCallum of StokeleyVan Camp, Inc., 
Indianapolis, chairman-elect of the 
Home Economics in Business section 
of the AHEA, discuss the HEIB or- 
ganization and “Home Economics in 
This Industrial World.” 

OREGON. The School of Home 
Economics at Oregon State College 
has 19 students from outside the 
United States. Five are graduate stu- 
dents from Thailand, Korea, and the 
Philippines. 

The Oregon State College chapter 
of Omicron Nu raised $70 at a Silver 
Tea in February for the purchase of 
books for a Philippine university. 

“Lasting Values in a Changing 
World” was the theme of the 26th an- 
nual meeting of the Oregon Home 
Economics Extension Council from 
May 6 to 8 at Oregon State College. 
Mrs. Armas Jakku, Hood River home- 
maker and the featured speaker, told 
about her trip to Ceylon, where she 
attended the Conference of the Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World. 

A new $300,000 4-H-FFA youth 
service center is expected to be in 
operation for the 1958 Oregon State 
Fair. 

“Now Is the Time—to Learn—to 
Tell” was the theme of the March 
meeting of the Oregon Association 
of Future Homemakers of America 
at Oregon State College. 

Mrs. Rita Calhoun, for 20 years 
director of the home service depart- 
ment at Portland Gas and Coke Com- 
pany, in January joined the insurance 
business of her husband. Chosen a 
“Woman of Achievement” by the Port- 
land alumnae chapter of Theta Sigma 
Phi, Mrs. Calhoun directed the three 
Mrs. Oregon contests held since the 
Gas Company assumed their sponsor- 
ship. The home service unit of the 
Company has now been discontinued. 
Susan Annand, one of Mrs. Calhoun’s 
assistants, has become home economist 
with the Oregon Dairy Council. 

Mrs. William R. McCabe, who has 
been assistant director of the Reed 
College commons and dormitories, has 
been named director to succeed Mrs. 
Michael Kaye, who resigned in De- 
cember. 


texthe 


While attending the A.H.E.A. 
Convention in Philadelphia, 
be sure to stop at Lippincott’s 
booth +427. Our current 
listing features many new 
editions. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


JUNIOR HOMEMAKING 
(1958) 
by Jones and Burnham 


. . . for the introductory home eco- 
nomics course . . . a family-centered 
homemaking program 


HIGH SCHOOL 


LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN 
(1958) 
by Shuey-Woods-Y oung 


.. . for the child development course 
. growth and personality develop- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT FOR YOU 
(1958) 
by Fitzsimmons and White 


.. « for the high school home man- 
agement course . . . self-management, 
home management, family manage- 
ment 


COLLEGE 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
by Duvall 


. widely acclaimed as an outstand- 
ing text on the contemporary Ameri- 
can family 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 
4th Edition 
by Wilmot and Batjer 


... “two-in-one” text . . . basic ma- 
terial on food preparation and meal 
management 


TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR 
USE 
6th Edition (Fall, 1958) 
by Hess 


. definitive introductory text . . . 
latest material on textile research, 
synthetic fibers and fabric finishes 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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Forecast for Home Economists 
New York, New York 

The Formfit Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

The R. T. French Company 
Rochester, New York 


Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation 


Dayton, Ohio .... 
The Frito Company 
Dallas, Texas ....... 
R. E. Funsten Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
General Electric Cumpeny, Agollance end Tele- 
vision Receiver Division, Louisville, Kentucky 
General Electric Company, Housewares and Radio 
Receiver Division, Bridgeport, Connecticut. . 
General Foods Corporation, General Foods Kitchens 
White Plains, New York . 
General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Gerber Baby Foods 
Fremont, Michigan 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America 
New York, New York. . 
Gold Seal Co. 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Dipt Co. 
. Louis, Missouri 
Giant Company 
Le Sueur, Minnesota... 
The Greist Manufacturing Company 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Hamilton Beach Company, Division Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Hamilton Mannfecturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Harper-Wyman Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Lid. 
San Jose, California... .. 
D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
H. J. Heinz Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania .... 
Heublein, Inc., Food Division 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Hoffman-LaRoche Inc. 
Nutley, New Jersey. ... 
The Hoover Company 
North Canton, Ohio... . 
Indian Head Mills, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Institute of Life Insurance 
New York, New York...... 
Ironrite, Inc. 
Mount Clemens, Michigan ; 
Johnson Publishing Ine. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Johnson’s Wax 
Racine, Wisconsin . 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan. .... 
KitchenAid Division, The Hobart ‘Menafacturing 
Company, Troy, Ohio 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
Johnstown, New York. . 
Kraft Foods Company 
Chicago, Illinois .......... 
Lawry’s Products, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California. . 
Lenox, Ince. 
Trenton, New Jersey. . 
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Lever Brothers Company 
New York, New York.. 

Lily Mills Company 
Shelby, North Carolina 

J. B. Lippincott Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Macmillan Company 
New York, New York 

Magic Chef 
Franklin, Tennessee 

Mangels, Herold Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

The Maytag Company 
Newton, lowa 

McCall’s Patterns Educational Department 
New York, New York 

McCormick & Company, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 

Merck & Co., Ine. 
Rahway, New Jersey 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 

Dumas Milner Corporation 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Mirro Aluminum Company 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

Modern Talking Picture Servien, Inc. 
New York, New York 

Money Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 

H. C. Moores Company 
Columbus, Ohio 

Mutschler Brothers Company 
Nappanee, Indiana 

National Biscuit Company 
New York, New York 

National Cotton Council of America 
Memphis, Tennessee 

National Cranberry Association (Ocean Spray) 
Hanson, Massachusetts 

National Dairy Council 
Chicago, Illinois 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
New York, New York 

National Live Stock and Meat Board 
Chicago, Illinois 

National Presto Industries, Inc. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Necchi-Elna Sewing Machine 
New York, New York...... 

The Nestlé Company, Inc. 
White Plains, New York 

New Freedom Gas Kitchen & a Bureau 
—A.G.A., New York, New York. .... 

Norge Sales Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 

NuTone, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

John Oster Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Pan American World Airways System 
Long Island City, New York ’ 

Paper Cup and Container Institute 
New York, New York ; 

Pellon Corporation 
New York, New York 

Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland, Oregon 

Pennsylvania Department of Health 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


(Continued on page 478) 
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Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean was one 
of ten persons outstanding in their 
fields who were awarded honorary 
Doctor of Science degrees at the 
Founder’s Day Convocation at Iowa 
State College, marking the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of the College. 
Mrs. McLean, now teaching at Oregon 
State College, was formerly director of 
home economics for Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

PENNSYLVANIA. “Clothing and 
Textiles for Today's Families” was the 
theme of the Ninth Annual Home Eco- 
nomics Spring Week End at Pennsyl- 
vania State University on April 18 and 
19. 

Dean E. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama, president of 
the American Dietetic Association, 
spoke at an assembly of home eco- 
nomics students of Drexel Institute of 
Technology on April 14. 

TENNESSEE. “Keeping Up to 
Date and Down to Earth” was the 
theme of the program for the April 18 
to 20 annual meeting of the Tennes- 
see Home Economics Association at 
the Andrew Johnson Hotel in Knox- 
ville. At the opening session, Ruth 
Stevens of the University of Tennessee 
spoke on “What Every Educator 
Should Know to Keep Up with Russia 
and China.” The second day's pro- 
gram included a panel discussion by 
University of Tennessee staff members 
of “Keeping Up to Date and Down to 
Earth” on “What's in the Making,” fol- 
lowed by departmental luncheons in 
various places in the city. In the after- 
noon, Rich’s Department Store enter- 
tained the members at a tea and 
fashion show. 

High light of the meeting was the 
banquet on April 19. At it Mildred 
Horton, AHEA executive secretary, 
spoke on “Keeping Up to Date and 
Down to Earth” on “Our Professional 
Organizations.” 

A tribute to Jessie W. Harris, dean 
of the College of Home Economics at 
the University of Tennessee, was pre- 
sented by Mabel Yates, Alberta Long- 
mire, Marie White, Ann Norman, and 
Miss Horton, as a surprise feature of 
the evening's program. 

The closing session of the meeting 
included a breakfast on Sunday morn- 
ing with a panel discussion of “Keep- 
ing Up to Date and Down to Earth— 
Physically, Mentally, and Spiritually.” 

VERMONT. “How Vermont Serves 
the Handicapped Homemaker” was 
the theme of the spring meeting of the 
Vermont Home Economics Associa- 
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tion in Burlington on May 10. Co- 
operating in the program were many 
social agencies and representatives of 
the medical field. Mrs. Lillian Gil- 
breth, the key speaker, discussed 
“Adapting Our Homes to Handi- 
capped Homemakers.” 

The Association co-operated with 
the home economics department of 
the University of Vermont on High 
School Day, April 19, when juniors 
from high schools throughout the state 
visited the campus and toured the 
Home Economics Building. 

VIRGINIA, “From the Minds of 
Men to the Lives of People” was the 
theme of the 47th annual Virginia 
Home Economics Association con- 
vention held at the John Marshall 
Hotel in Richmond from March 13 to 
15. Betty Ruth Jovce, AHEA field 
secretary, spoke at the opening session 
on “Activities of the AHEA—Domes- 
tic and International.” 

Gertrude Dieken of The Farm Jour- 
nal, Gertrude Drinker of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and George 
PD. Heaton, consultant in human rela- 
tions, in their talks emphasized the 
need of better communication from 
the expert to the student and back 
again as the greatest need for the pro- 
fessional home economist in today’s 
changing world. 

Other speakers included Laura 
Jane Harper of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute; Cloyd S. Steinmetz, director 
of sales training for Reynolds Metal 
Company; P. J. Flynn, director of the 
research laboratory for the J. C. Pen- 
ney Company; and Nathan A. Bailey, 
dean of the School of Business Admin- 
istration of the American University. 

Kitty Sue Cox of Farmville received 
the annual scholarship award given by 
the Association. 

Verna McCallum, chairman-elect of 
the Home Economics in Business sec- 
tion of AHEA, spoke at the precon- 
vention meeting of the HEIB’s. 

At the dinner meeting Mr. Stein- 
metz spoke on “Let Salesmanship Help 
You.” 

WISCONSIN. The home eco- 
nomics teacher education faculties 
from Stout State College, Wisconsin 
State College at Stevens Point, and the 
University of Wisconsin met on the 
University campus in March to discuss 
implications for the state teacher train- 
ing program of the issues raised at the 
meeting of the American Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities and the National Teacher 
Education Conference called by the 


Home Economics Education Branch of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

The twenty-eighth Annual Confer- 
ence for Instructors in Federally 
Aided Programs of Home Eco- 
nomics Education is to be held at 
Stout State College from June 16 to 
20. It is expected that 125 voca- 
tional home economics teachers will 
attend the week’s workshop. 

Joanne Forney, a senior in home 
economics education at the University 
of Wisconsin, was queen of the 1958 
Little International Livestock Show at 
the University Pavilion in March. 

Joyce Grenfell, a British come- 
dienne who has won international ac- 
claim for her humorous caricatures, 
was a visitor in the University of Wis- 
consin Preschool Laboratory in Febru- 
ary. Among her skits is one entitled 
“Nursery School.” 

Rose Briem, manager of the edi- 
torial service for the General Foods 
Fund, spent a day at the University of 
Wisconsin to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation on the home economics pro- 
gram. She also met with Margy 
Woodburn, the first General Foods 
Fellow appointed in 1957 at the Uni- 
versity. 

Mary Morrison, who received her 
M.S. at Washington State College, has 
been named recipient at the University 
of Wisconsin of the second General 
Foods Fellowship for the academic 
vear 1958-59. 

WYOMING. Ruth Bumpas, pro- 
fessor of textiles and clothing at the 
University of Wyoming since 1927, 
expects to retire on July 1. Her plans 
include extensive travel in Europe. 

Jane Lewis, who has been teach- 
ing at Pennsylvania State University, 
will succeed Miss Bumpas. 

Joyce Reed, professor of foods and 
home management at the University, 
has resigned and will be married in 
August. She will make her home in 
Freeport, Illinois. Her successor at 
the University will be Marvel Gage 
of Coos Bay, Oregon, who is complet- 
ing work for her master’s degree in 
home management and child develop- 
ment at Cornell University. 

Fumi Yokota of the Institute of 
Nutrition in Tokyo, Japan, is studying 
nutrition research at the University of 
Wisconsin. She holds a P. E. O. In- 
ternational Peace Scholarship. 

Mrs. Evelyn Franklin of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota will conduct a 
Home Furnishing Workshop at the 
University of Wyoming from June 16 
to 28. 
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Pepperidge Farm, Inc. 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
New York, New York 
Pet Milk Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Philco Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania __.. 
Planned Parenthood Federation of Anesien, Ine. 
New York, New York 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. 
-New York, New York 
The Procter & Gamble cata 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
William Prym, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Purex Corporation, Ltd. 
South Gate, California _.. 
The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ralston Purina Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Real-Kill Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Regal Ware, Inc. 
Kewaskum, Wisconsin 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
The Rit Products Corporation 
New York, New York 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Rohm & Haas Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Geo. D. Roper 
Rockford, Illinois 
Rubbermaid, Inc. 
Wooster, Ohio ........ 
Sather Placement Sesvieo 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Save the Children Federation 
New York, New York ‘ 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Seott Paper Company 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
Seventeen Magazine 
New York, New York 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Company 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Shell Oil Company 
New York, New York ; 
Simplicity Pattern Company, Ene. 
New York, New York...... 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
New York, New York. ..... 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
New York, New York............... 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
New York, New York 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sugar Information, Inc. 
New York, New York. 
am 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sunshine Biscuits, 
Long Island City. New York 


Bootu No. 

Talon Educational Service 
New York, New York. . 650 

Technical Furniture, Inc. 

Statesville, North Carolina 235 

Towle Silversmiths 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 

David Traum Company, Inc. 

New York, New York 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 
Washington, D. C. 

United Fruit Company 
New York, New York 

U. S. Air Force, Medical Specialist Corps 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Army, Medical Specialist Corps 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Food Distribu- 
tion Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Institute of 
Home Economics, Agricultural Research Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Poultry Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Distribu- 

tion, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Navy, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
Washington, D. C. 

United States Rubber Company, Textile Division, 
New York, New York 

United Van Lines, Inc. 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Veterans Administration, Dietetic Service 
Washington, D. C. 

Vogue Pattern Service 
New York, New York 

John Wagner & Sons, Inc. 

Hatboro, Pennsylvania 

The Wagner Manufacturing Compony 
Sidney, Ohio 

Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. 

Wallingford, Connecticut 

Waring Products Corporation 
New York, New York 

Chas. F. Welek & Co., Inc. 

St. Louis, Missouri 

West Bend Aluminum Company 
West Bend, Wisconsin 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Mansfield, Ohio 

What's New in Home Economics 
New York, New York 

Whirlpool Corporation 
St. Joseph, Michigan 

White Sewing Machine Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

New York, New York 

Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
Madison, Wisconsin 

J. Wiss & Sons Co. 

Newark, New Jersey 

Wood-Metal Industries, Inc. 
Kraemer, Pennsylvania .... 

Wm. E. Wright & Sons Company 
West Warren, Massachusetts 
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Keen interest has been shown in 
two bulletins issued for use in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. Titles 
are Home Economics Education, 
Grades 7-8-9, and Home Economics 
Education, Grades 10-11-12, each $3. 
This instructional material has been 
developed on the basis of a family- 
centered approach in an expanded 
home and family living program. 
Factors involved in good teaching and 
learning in home and family living in 
our contemporary society are empha- 
sized. Address order to the Clerk- 
Treasurer, Board of Education, 608 
East McMillan Street, Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio, and enclose remittance with 
order. Checks or money order should 
be made payable to the Cincinnati 
Board of Education. 


The National Publicity Council an- 
nounces the production of its first 
slide filmstrip for the health and wel- 
fare field called Successful Exhibit 
Ideas. Made up of exhibit photo- 
graphs from more than 60 national, 
state, and local organizations in this 
country and Canada, the emphasis of 
the film throughout is on exhibit ideas 
that are not expensive to carry out. 
Successful Exhibit Ideas is an 80- 
frame, black-and-white filmstrip with 
textframes and captions and is made 
to be projected on a standard slide 
film machine. No script or transcrip- 
tions are necessary for its presentation. 
This slide filmstrip covers the range 
of services—recreation, health, family 
counseling, etc. It may be ordered 
directly from National Publicity Coun- 
cil, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y., for $4.50. 


Four of the first five government 
best sellers are publications for chil- 
dren, according to a recent tabulation 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. The new 
tabulation shows the first five best 
sellers to be Infant Care, Prenatal 
Care, Your Child from One to Six, 
Your Federal Income Tax, and 
Your Child from Six to Twelve. 
Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, in commenting 


on the fact that four of her Bureau's 

publications top the list, says that this 
heavy demand for information about 
children speaks eloquently of this na- 
tion’s concern for the well-being of its 
children. 


The National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools, 9 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y., acts as a 
clearinghouse and will put you in 
touch with information on _ school 
problems similar to your own and 
with agencies near you working on 
these problems. Write the Council 
for information about their films, radio 
program material, and working guides. 


Television in Education, an Office 
of Education booklet, brings us up to 
date on developments in this widely 
expanding field. Phases of educa- 
tional television discussed are: what 
is being done, what can be done, how 
a community can plan for educational 
television, how a TV station can de- 
velop essential services, and an ex- 
ploration of the practicability of direct 
teaching by television. The booklet 
is authored by Franklin Dunham, 
Ronald R. Lowdermilk, and Gertrude 
G. Broderick, all of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, and is avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
55 cents. 


A very interesting, 46-page booklet 
called Spotlight on Women in the 
United States has been prepared by 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. This booklet, a 
profile of the American woman's status 
in 1956-57, is well worthy of study 
since, as Mrs. Leopold, director of the 
Women’s Bureau, points out, women 
hold nearly a third of the Nation’s 
jobs, comprise nearly a fifth of all 
labor-union members, and constitute 
about a third of the college students. 
Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
30 cents per copy. 
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Now in the SECOND EDITION! 
| 


MARRIAGE 
ANALYSIS 


Harold T. Christensen, Purdue Uni- 
versity. For college courses preparing 
young men and women to meet ma- 
turely the problems of courtship, mar- 
riage, and raising children. Centered 
on the interpersonal relationships of 
husband and wife, it provides objective 
information for the foundation of a 
successful family life. “. . . stimulat- 
ing and challenging.”—LAURENCE 
E. SMARDAN, University of Wyo- 
ming. 20 ills., tables; 645 pp. 


THE FAMILY: 
As Process and Institution 


Clifford Kirkpatrick, /ndiana Uni- 
versity. Examines the nature and 
origins, the types and dilemmas of 
families. Focuses on the life cycle of 
family experience from infancy through 
adolescence, courtship, marriage, and 
having children. . most complete 
coverage of scientific results in the 
various areas that I've seen.”—R. O. 
BLOOD, University of Michigan. 104 
ills., tables; 651 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


The problem of what we can say to 
children about death is one which has 
to be met at some time or other by 


most of us. A new Child Study Asso- 
ciation pamphlet by Anna W. M. 
Wolf, Helping Your Child to Under- 
stand Death, offers help with this 
problem. The concluding section of 
this pamphlet discusses our common 
religious heritage in the Western 
world and some of the differences ex- 
pressed in ritual and creed—as well 
as the position of those who have no 
religious commitment. Available from 
Publications Department, The Child 
Study Association of America, Inc., 
132 East 74th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y., for 60 cents a copy. 


There are now more than 14 million 
people in the United States who are 
65 or over. Some of the problems 
which go hand in hand with this in- 
crease of older people in our popula- 
tion are discussed in a 34-page book- 
let called The Older Person in the 
Home, Public Health Service Publica- 
tion No. 542, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Gov't Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 20 cents. 
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A new leaflet, Banana Nutrition 
Slate Up-to-Date For °58, provides 
the latest information from the United 
Fruit Company, Pier 3 North River, 
New York 6, on the value of the 
banana in the diet. Included is a 
table on the amount of vitamins and 
minerals found in a medium (6-inch) 
banana. 


The Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion has three new publications just 
off the press: The Child’s Meals Are 
Family Meals by Mary E. Sweeney 
and Dr. Marietta Eichelberger covers 
the feeding of children of preschool 
age; Favorite Foods for All the Fam- 
ily contains recipes which are suitable 
for young children and at the same 
time are appealing to all the family. 
The intent is to show the mother how 
she can plan meals for the young 
child within the framework of family 
meals; You Can Make It Better in 
Flavor, Texture, Nutritive Value is a 
new 6-page leaflet for high school 
home economics students which gives 
information on the properties and uses 
of evaporated milk in cookery, plus a 
variety of illustrated recipes. 


A Wool Workshop will be held as 
part of the Portland Summer Session 
Workshop Series. Classes will begin 
at the Pendleton Woolen Mills 
which perform every operation in 
processing from the raw wool on 
through the finished product. A wide 
range of workshop activities, includ- 
ing field trips, will aid the home eco- 
nomics teacher in presenting the 
clothing unit on wool to her students. 
The course carries two term-hours 
credit. 


Ocean Spray Cranberry Juice 
Cocktail is now fortified with Vitamin 
C—each four-ounce serving contains 
50 milligrams of the vitamin. Cran- 
berry Juice Cocktail will soon be 
packed in quarts as well as pints and 
gallons. The quart bottle will appear 
in test markets first before going into 
national distribution. 


Ac’cent International has a new 


product, Sauce-Quik, which, when 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


water is added and brought to a quick 
boil, produces a creamy white sauce 
in five minutes. It covers the com- 
plete range of white sauce applica- 
tions from a creamed soup base 
through a base mixture or binder for 
croquettes. As of the middle of June, 
Ac’cent will have moved from Chicago 
to its new Administrative Center of 
International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation at Skokie, Illinois. 


Let’s Eat Outdoors is the title of 
a 24-page guide to outdoor eating 
sponsored by Corn Products Refining 
Company along with eight other firms 
and organizations. The booklet will 
be stapled into the June 28 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post and at- 
tached during the summer to the Gen- 
eral Mills Bisquick boxes. Other ex- 
hibitors participating in the promotion 
are the Dixie Cup Division of the 
American Can Company, McCormick 
& Company, The Nestlé Company, 
and Stokely-Van Camp. 


The Westinghouse major appli- 
ance division has introduced a com- 
plete line of both wood and steel 
kitchen cabinets. They state that the 
wall cabinet line will include 18-, 24-, 
and 30-inch models with distinctive 
“hourglass” hardware and that the en- 
tire line, including base cabinets, will 
be compatible with Westinghouse 
built-in appliances. 


An announcement from White Sew- 
ing Machine Corporation advises 
that its new White Rotary sewing ma- 
chine is the only household machine 
distributed in this country with an in- 
dustrial type of thread take-up. The 
thread is controlled by a revolving 
wheel in the face plate which makes 
for speedier and smoother sewing and 
also eliminates the distraction of a 
take-up moving up and down in front 


of the operator. 


A new fiber has been developed by 
The Dow Chemical Company: Zefran 
(R). It is an acrylic alloy fiber which 
can be dved into a wide range of colors 
and responds like a natural fiber in 
sewing, according to a Dow spokes- 
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man. Characteristics are whiteness, 
good resilience, heat resistance, good 
moisture regain, quick drying, dur- 
ability, and excellent dimensional 
stability. Dow reports that construc- 
tion and finish possibilities are end- 
less. For example, blended with wool, 
it is very like wool and will keep 


shape and hold pleats well. 


Phileo Corporation reports that 
its new Citation line of custom sec- 
tional appliances features changeable 
snap-in front panels for the refrigera- 
tor, freezer, dishwasher, or combina- 
tion refrigerator-freezer. The home- 
maker has more than 100 colors, pat- 
terns, and finishes she may choose for 
her kitchen. She merely flips through 
a Formica color chart and selects the 
color or woodwork effect she wishes 
for her appliances. 


The Air-Wick line of home air de- 
odorizers has been acquired by Lever 
Brothers Company and will be mar- 
keted by its Pepsodent division. In- 
troduced in 1943, Air-Wick is stated 
to have been continuously improved 
and is now sold in natural or floral 
scents in wick-type or aerosol con- 
tainers. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Company 
now individually packages laces and 
trimmings. From attractively ar- 
ranged counter displays in stores 
throughout the country you may se- 
lect the trimmings that fit your needs 
—staple rufflings and trims; non-iron 
batiste flat embroideries; non-iron 
nylon and cotton laces; ruffled nylon, 
nylon val and cotton val laces; nylon 
staple rufflings; ruffled nylon and ruf- 
fled batiste embroideries. 


The Borden Company has two 
new, nationally distributed cheese 
items—Cream Cheese and _ Horse- 
radish and Pasteurized Cheese Spread 
with Cream Cheese and Roquefort. 
The company reports that these cream 
cheese varieties lend themselves to 
quick and easy main dishes, garnishes 
and sauces for vegetables and meats, 
sandwiches, salad dressings, and party 
tidbits. They are packaged in low 
oblong plastic containers with snap-on 
lids designed to stack easily and to 
assure maximum freshness. Another 
new product is Borden's Instant 
Whipped Potatoes, said to be the first 
commercial instant mashed potato in 
flake form. The carton contains two 
sealed envelopes—each containing 
enough for four servings. 
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seventeen magazine and seventeen-at-school 


invite you to VISIT THE BOOTH 
WITH THE ACCENT ON YOUTH 
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Welcome to Booth 449 at the AHEA Convention! Stop by and see all the 
exciting things we’ve helped originate in homemaking classrooms all over the 
country. See the unique special projects developed by homemaking teachers and 
students as part of SEVENTEEN’s Young Consumer Nutrition Education Program. 
See the wonderful winning entries submitted by home economics classes in the 
Recipe Collection Contest sponsored by SEVENTEEN-at-School, our publication for 
home economics teachers. We've collected a whole boothful of refreshingly youthful 
ideas to share with you. So look us up in Philadelphia June 24-27, won’t you? 


Wow SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 + Plaza 9-8100 
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Sara Hervey Watts enjoys serving “‘party-minded”’ des- 
serts. And the new Loewy-designed Sucary! bottle in the 
background is party-minded too— whether in this Early 
American Setting or in the most modern dining room. 


versity Microfilms 
“Seevens Rice 
313 North First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Sucaryl 


Recipe for June 


from the Kitchen of Sara Hervey Watts, Home Economics Consultant, Abbott Laboratories 


A sensible retreat from the summer’s heat: hide the thermom- 
eter—the calorie-counter, too—and enjoy this delicate flavor- 
cool dessert. Lemon-pineapple sherbet made with calorie-free 
Sucary! has only 84 calories, compared to 229 calories if you 
sweetened it with sugar. And you can’t taste the difference! 


Lemon-Pineapple Sherbet 


1 can (6 oz.) frozen pineapple 
juice concentrate 

Ys c. lemon juice 

1% c. cold water 

2 tbsp. Sucary! solution 

Ye c. nonfat dry milk solids 


Combine all ingredients in 
large bow!; blend well. 
Pour into 2 freezer trays 
and freeze until firm 
around outside edges. Re- 
move to chilled bowl; 
break with fork; beat on 
low speed, then on high 
speed until creamy and 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES . 
®Sucaryl — Abbott's Non-Caloric Sweetener 


smooth. Pour back into 
freezer trays and freeze 
until firm. 8 servings (1 
qt.), 84 calories each. 


Pineapple-Mint Topping 


Drain 1 can (8% oz.) 
dietetic pack pineapple 
chunks. Blend % tsp. 
cornstarch, tsp. Sucary] 
solution and few drops of 
green food coloring with 
juice. Cook on medium 
heat until thick. Add 
pineapple and 1 drop mint 
extract. Chill. Enough for 
8 servings, 17 calories each. 


NORTH 


FREE! Calorie-saving recipes 
with Sucaryl. 32 pages of wonderful, 
kitchen-tested recipes by Sara Hervey 
Watts. A treasure for everyone who is sen- 
sibly cutting calories! Clear, easy-to-follow 
instructions and color illustrations make 
it an invaluable teaching aid for home 
economics classes. 


Available at your drug store, or write 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS, for ample quantities of this book, 
plus free SucaRYL samples, for your class- 
room use. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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